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preſſion upon the minds of the French. All pub- 


lic duties and civil obligations were ſuppoſed to 
be comprehended in the term /oya/ty and the ab- 
dicated Monarch of Great Britain was regarded 
in France, as a Sovereign unjuſtly and iniquitouſly 
diveſted of his Crown, by a treaſonable conſpiracy 
ot his heretical and rebellious ſubjects. The 
efforts made by Louis XIV. to reſtore that 
wretched bigot to the throne of theſe kingdoms, 
met with the univerſal applauſe and approbation of 
his people, who conſidered them as acts of the moſt 
exalted heroiſm. During the whole of that reign, 
and for many years afterwards, no ſymptoms ap- 
peared of any conſiderable change in the public 
ſyſtem of thinking. When the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent of France, was urged to correct ſome of 
the more flagrant abuſes in the State, he re- 
plied, © I am ready for reformation, but the age 
I hve in is not.” And it was about the middle 
of the century that the dawn of a new and more 
enlightened zra was firſt diicernible in the oppoſi- 
tion of divers of the Parliaments, to the arbitrary 
mandates of the Monarch. - The times, however, 
were unfavourable to the ſucceſs of their efforts ; 
which were not, perhaps, directed by the dictates of 
ſound policy, ſo much as by the impulſe of paſſion 
and reſentment. And before the concluſion of 
the reign of the late King, every proſpect of a 
melioration of the Conſtitution, or a reform in the 
State, ſeem totally blaſted, by not merely the ſuſ- 


penſion or baniſhment, but the abſolute annihila- 
1 tion 
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tion of the Parliament of Paris, in conſequence of 
reiterated acts of diſobedience to the royal autho- 
rity, and the ſubſtitution of a new Court wholly 
dependent upon the Crown. At the acceſſion of 
the preſent Sovereign, however, who was anxious 
to acquire the contidence and affection of his peo- 
ple, which his predeceflor had ſo juſtly forfeited 
by the tyranny of his public, and the proſligacy 
of his private conduct, the Parliament of Paris 
was reſtored, and with it the hopes of the cnlight- 
ened part of the nation revived ; and though ſevere 
reſtrictions were impoſed upon that aſſembly by 
the new Monarch, they ſoon demonitrated by their 
conduct, that they were fully feaſible of their 
own dignity and importance, and reſolutely deter- 
mined to preſerve their rights and privileges, facred 
and inviolate. The fact was, that a mighty revo- 
lution had now taken place in the minds of men: 
and they well knew, that their oppoſition to the 
oppreſſive meaſures of the Court, would meet with 
the higheſt applauſe, and the moſt zealous ſupport 
from the nation at large. A new claſs of illuſtri- 
ous writers had ariſen, the peruſal of whoſe works 
had, as by ſome potent charm, diipelled the clouds 
of darkneſs, ignorance, and bigotry, in which the 
nation had been ſo long enveloped. Voltaire, 
Helvetius, Monteiquicu, and Rouſſeau, appeared 
molt conſpicuous in the band. And though it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the radical ideas which 
they inculcate reſpecting the abitract theory of go- 
vernment, the nature oi the ſocial contract, the un- 
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alienable right of toleration, and the true and 
genuine ſpirit of laws, were tranſplanted from the 
Engliſh philoſophers; yet were they exhibited by 
theſe great men in a garb ſo ſtriking, ſo attractive, 
fo captivating, that delight and conviction accom- 

anied each other. Never did Philoſophy boaſt ſo 
glorious a triumph. Never were reaſon and truth 
ſo rapidly and extenſively diffuſed. And the 
alliance with America, which was the reſult of the 
mad and ruinous politics of Great Britain, indeh- 
bly eſtabliſhed the impreſſion in favour of Liberty, 
by affording them an opportunity of bringing their 
ſpeculative principles into act, and of fanning the 
riſing flame, by transferring that ſpirit which per- 


vaded the circles of domeſtic life, into the grand 


and intereſting ſcenes of civil and military tranſac- 
tions.. Aiter the ſucceſsful termination of this war 
on the part of France, which was not efected but 
at the expence of an enormous addition to the 
load of public debt under which ſhe already 
laboured, on an accurate inveſtigation into the 
ſtate of the finances, it appeared that the expendi- 
ture of the nation exceeded by a very enormous 
ſum 1ts annual revenue, notwithſtanding the 
numerous reductions made by the Court, of the 
antient civil and military eſtabliſhment. A grand 
effort of Government, therefore, became neceſſary, 
in order to ſupply this alarming deficiency, by the 
impoſition of new and heavy taxes. But the Par- 
liament of Paris peremptorily refuſed to enregiſter 
the royal edicts iſſued for this purpoſe. Provoked 
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by reſiſtance, the Monarch held in perſon a Bed 
of Juſtice, and commanded the proper ofiicers to 
enregiſter the edicts. At the next meeting of the 
Parliament, the act of the officers was declared 
null and void; as proceeding from compulſion, 
and deſtitute of legal authority. The baniſhment 
of the Parliament, was the immediate conſequence 
of this bold refolution : And the eſtabliſhment of 
a new Court, {tiled “ La Cour Pleniere,“ attempt- 
ed, in order to execute its neceffary functions. 
zut the ſpirit of reſiſtance became univerſal. Thoſe 
who preſumed to accept of feats in the new Court, 
were, by the concurrent reſolutions of the pro- 
vincial parliaments and municipalities, declared 
enemies to their country. The common courſe 
of judicial proceedings was interrupted. The 
civil government ſeemed to have loſt its energy; 
tumults every-where prevailed, and matters were 
to appearance rapidly verging to a {tate of anarchy 
and rebellion ; when the King, who was maniteſt- 
iy deſtitute of that vigour which could alone op- 
poſe with effect, and of that wiſdom which gives 
dignity to - conceſhon, ſuddenly determined to 
recal the Parliament, and at the fame time to 
convene a meeting of the Notables of the realm 
or to aſſemble, agreeably to antient cuſtom in 
France, a convention of the molt conſiderable per- 
ſons in the kingdom, of all ranks and orders, for 
the purpoſe of adviſing the Crown in difficult and 
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dangerous emergencies. On examination, this 
aſſembly diſcovered, that the moſt fagrant embez- 
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zlements had taken place in the royal Treaſury. 
The downfal of M. de Calonne, the Comptroller 
Gencral of the Finances, was the immediate reſult 
of this diſcovery; and the elevation of M. Neckar, 
who had formerly occupied that important ſtation. 
The Notables, however, acknowledged their total 
incompetency to reform the abuſes, or relieve the 
embarraſſments of the State. And they concluded 
their deliberations, by adviſing the King, without 
delay, to convoke the States-General of the king— 
dom, who alone poſſeſſed ſufficient influence and 
authority, to apply thoſe remedies, which the poli— 
tical diſorders of the State rendered indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. This had in fact been for ſeveral years 
palt, the grand object of the hopes and wiſhes ol 
the people. And the inflexible reſolution of the 
Parliament of Paris, to enregiſter the edicts of the 
Crown, was apparently, and almoſt avowedly, 
directed to the accompliſhment of this purpoſe. 
The Monarch, ſeeing himſelf without reſources, 
alarmed at the critical and dangerous ſituation to 
which he was 1mperceptibly reduced, and deſirous 
to regain the ailections of the people, at length 
declared his reſolution to convene the States- 
General, which had not met ſince the year 1614. 
This reſolution was chiefly aicribed to the influence 
of M. Neckar, who, in December 1788, made a 
report to the King in council, relative to the prin- 
cipal points neceſſary to be aſcertained previous 
to the actual convocation ol that aſſembly. Accord- 
ing to antient form, the States of the kingdom con- 
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ſiſted of three diſtinct Orders; the Nobility, the 
Clergy, and the Tiers Etat, or Commons, who fat 
in ſeparate Houſes ; and the queſtions which came 
under their diſcuſſion, were determined by a plu- 
rality of Orders. Allo the different bailliages or 
diliricts into which the kingdom was divided, 
notwithſtanding their extreme diſparity with reſpect 
to extent, riches, and population, were empowered 
to elect the ſame number of deputies; and 
when actually aſſembled, the votes of each Houſe, 
or Chamber, were collected, not individually, but 
by bailliages ; and the number of deputies of each 
Order was preciſely the ſame. It 1s evident, there- 
tore, that the conſtitution of this aſſembly was 
radically defective ; and that the ſhare ol influence 
and authority poſſeſſed by the Commons, or Peo- 
ple, tor whoſe benefit alone the powers of Govern- 
ment ought to be exerciſed, was extremely limited 
and circumſcribed ; and that by a junction or 
combination of the two higher Orders, they might 
be rendered wholly inſignificant and uſeleſs. And 
as the majority of the nobility and clergy, would 


naturally be devoted to the intereſts of the Crown, 


which would alſo poſſeſs great influence in the 
election of the deputies of the ſmaller bailliages, 
it is no leſs evident, that the whole aſſembly would 
be ſo much under the controul of the Sovereign, 
ſupported by the power of the ariſtocracy, that 
no hope could be entertained of any effectual re- 
formation of the political evils and oppreſſions, by 
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which the kingdom was reduced to a ſtate the 
moſt deplorable, and to which it had ſo long 
indignantly ſubmitted. As the firſt and moſt in- 
diſpenſable requiſite, therefore, to elcvate the 
Commons to that aſcendancy in the ſcale of 
power which they were entitled to poſſeſs, the 
people were ſecretly encouraged and incited, by 
thoſe whoſe profound ſagacity at this period hap- 
pily modelled and guided the opinions and con- 
duct of the public, to preſent petitions to the 
Throne from every part of the kingdom, that the 
number of deputies of the Third Eſtate might be 
equal to that of the other two Orders united. This 
was a requelt in itſelf not very acceptable to the 
Monarch, or the miniſters of the Crown ; but as 
it was now the policy of the Court to conciliate 
the aifections of the people, it was determined to 
gratify them in this particular. For,” as M. 
Neckar obſerves in his memorial, * the three 
Orders being authorized, by the antient and eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution of the States, to deliberate and 


to vote ſeparately, the number of deputies of 


which each Order may be compoſed, does not ſeem 
a queſtion of ſufficient importance to excite that 
degree of vehemence with which it has been agi- 


tated.” And the King paſſed an ordonnance in 
council, that the number of deputics of the“ Tiers 
Eilat,“ ſhould be limited to ſix hundred; and that 
of the higher Orders, to three hundred each. Thus 
was A queſtion decided in favour of the people, of 

far 
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far greater importance than the Monarch and 
his confidential adviſers had the moſt diſtant ſul- 
picion of. 
On the 5th May 1789, the King of France 
opened the States-General in regular form, by a 
gracious ſpecch from the throne. It was univer- 
fally underſtood, that the Crown was prepared to 
make very conſiderable conceſſions in favour of 
the people, in return for the pecuniary aids which 
the urgent neceſſities of the State conſtrained the 
Sovereign to ſolicit, in order to avert the ruin 
which ſeemed impending over the kingdom. The 
royal writ for the convocation of the States, after 
a frank confeſſion of the embarraſſed ſtate of the 
national finances, and ſome injunctions relative to 
the mode of electing the deputies, exprelsly re- 
commends, “ that the ſaid deputies ſhall be fur- 
wiſhed with inſtructions, and general powers, to 
propoſe, remonſtrate, adviſe, and conſent to every- 
thing which may concern the wants of the State, 
the reform of abuſes, the eſtabliſhment of a fixed 
and durable order in all the departments of the 
adminiſtration, the general proſperity of the king- 
dom, and the welfare of all and every one of our 
. TED ARYL. them to aſk, and with a 
favourable car to liſten to the advice of the ſaid 
States, upon every thing that can intereſt the wel- 
fare of our people; ; and to make ſuch proviſions in 
regard to the grievances and propoſitions which 
may be preſented to us, that our kingdom, and all 
our ſubjects in particular, may experience for ever 
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the ſalutary effects which they have a right to pro- 
miſe themſelves from ſuch and fo able an Aſſem- 
bly.” The expectations of intelligent perſons were 
now raiſed to the higheſt pitch of elevation, 
whether they contemplated the ſtate of imbecility 
and dependency into which the Crown had 
actually fallen—or that illuſtrious combination of 
talents and virtues which the aſſembly of the 
States exhibited to their view—or the ſpirit and 
temper of the times, and thoſe great attainments 
in every branch of ſpeculative knowledge which 
had prepared the minds of men for the moſt 
daring political innovations, if conducive to recal 
and practical improvements. Before the Statcs 
could enter into the buſineſs of the kingdom, it 
was neceſlary that each deputy ſhould werify his 
title, as it was termed, or authenticate his deputa- 
tion. And here the ſpirit by which the deputies 
of the Commons, or the Tiers Etat, was actuated, 
became at once fully apparent. They firmly 
inſiſted, that this verification ſhould be made in 
one common aflembly of the Three Orders united ; 
and that all queſtions which. might ariſe, ſhould be 
decided by a majority, not of Orders, or of Bail- 
liages, but of votes collected individually. This 
was a claim which to:ally and radically ſubverted 
the antient conſtitution ; and. it was reſiſted by the 
whole weight of regal influence, as well as by the 
peremptory declarations of the nobility and clergy 
in vindication of their rights and privileges, and 
repredating in the ſtrongeſt terms theſe alarming 
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and dangerous innovations. In this critical ſituation 
matters continued for ſome weeks; during which 
interval, the King propoſed a plan of conciliation, 
agreeably to which, fome queſtions were to be de- 
bated by all the different Orders in conjunction, 
and others in their ſeparate aſſemblies. This was 
reſpectfully declined by the Commons, and haugh- 
tily rejected by the Nobility. The Tiers Etat, 
however, gradually gained ground, particularly 
amongſt the clergy, who were probably ſenſible 
that the conteſt muſt finally terminate in their 
favour. And being ſtrongly ſupported by the 
general voice of the People, and actually joined by 
about fifty of the Nobility, with the Duke of 
Orleans at their head, and nearly one halt of the 
Clerical Order, they ventured, on the 17th June, 
to declare themſelves the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
The King, highly offended at their raſhneſs and 
preſumption, immediately ſignified his pleaſure to 
hold a royal ſeſſion; in which he declared, that 
the diſtinction of the Three Orders is eſſential to 
the antient conſtitution of the kingdom—and that 
the deputies from them, fitting in three chambers, 
but uniting occaſionally with the approbation of 
the King, are the only legal repreſentatives of the 
nation—that he annuls, as anti-conſtitutional, the 
reſolutions paſſed in the aſſembly of the Tiers 
Etat on the 17th; and concludes, © I order you 
to meet to-morrow, each Order in its ſeparate 
chamber, and reſume your ſeſſions.” On the mor- 
row, however, the National Aſſembly continued 
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to exerciſe its functions, and even received an ad- 
dition to its numbers. And on the 27th, the 
King found himſelf under a neceſſity of writing to 
the higher Orders to join the Tiers Eat in one 
common aſſembly, that the buſineſs of the nation 
might no longer be impeded. This was a great, 
but reluctant and precarious conceſſion, extorted 
by fear, and eaſily revocable at the pleafure of the 
Monarch, who now began to liſten to counſels 
which juſtly excited univerſal conſternation, 
Neckar and Montmorin, the popular miniſters, 
were diſmiſſed. Troops were collecting from all 
quarters, and encampments forming in the envi- 
rons of Paris and Verſailles. This occaſioned a 
moſt ſpirited and energetic remonſtrance from the 
Aſſembly to the King, in which they complained, 
in language new to Kings of France, that the free- 
dom of their deliberations was alarmingly and 
unconſtitutionally interrupted : And they delired, 
or rather inſiſted, that the troops, which were com- 
poſed of foreign as well as national regiments, 
might be remanded to their ſtations; and that a 
National guard nught be raited in Paris and Ver- 
ſailles. In conſequence of this intimation, the city 
of Paris immediately embodied a numerous corps, 
under the appeilation of the National Guard ; 
and the example of the metropolis was rapidly 


lolowed, by every conſiderable town throughout 
the kingdom. Ihe King's anſwer to the remon- 
ſtrance was evaſive and unſatisfactory ; and the 
paſſions of the people being violently inflamed, a 
moſt 
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moſt extraordinary and memorable inſurrection 
took place in the city of Paris on the 14th July, 
when the fortreſs of the Baſtille was ſtormed and 
captured by the citizens—the King's troops refuſ- 
ing obedience to the commands of their officers, 
and ſome even joining themſelves to the inſurgents. 
The Count D' Artois, and the other leaders of the 
ariſtocratic party, ſought for ſafety in flight; and 
the King was compelled to throw himſelf upon the 
protection of the National Aﬀerably. Neckar and 
Montmorin were re-intated in their offices, and a 
new adminiſtration formed. In conſequence of 
this revolution in affairs, great exceſſes were com- 
mitted by the populace, in all parts of the king- 
dom, upon the perſons and properties of thoſe 
vho were ſuppoſed attached to the ariſtocratic 
party; and in numerous inſtances, outrages, 
ſhocking to humanity, were prepetrated. The 
National Aſſembly, and the Miniſters of the Crown, 
endeavoured in vain to reſtrain the fury of theſe 
lawleſs plunderers and aſſaſſins, who ſeemed rather 
to aim at the ſubverſion of all government, than 
the mere reformation of abuſes. At ength, how- 
ever, the popular rage ſeemed exhauſted by the 
violence of its own efforts, and the courſe of things 
leemed gradually tending to a regular and ſettled 
itate. By the end of September, the Aſſembly had 


agreed upon the primary and eſſential articles of 


the new conſtitution, which were preſented to the 
King, who did not indeed refuſe the royal ſanction, 
though dangerouſly accompanied with a ſalvo for 
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«* the antient, eſſential; and conſtitutional preroga- 
tives of the Crown.” When we conſider the nature 
of theſe articles, we cannot wonder at the reluctance 
diſcovered by the Monarch to ratify them. They 
import, in ſubſtance — That the King is himſelf 
ſubject to the laws—that the legiſlative power is 
veſted in the Aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the 
nation - that the executive power alone reſides in 
the perſon of the King, and that juſtice ſha!l be 
adminiſtered in his name, but by tribunals not 
ſubject to his controul, according to the principles 
of the Conſtitution, and the forms determined by 
the Law. The relerve of the Monarch, however, 
was juſtly conſidered as a deciſive proof of the 
ſecret prevalence of ariſtocratic counſels. And 
the Queen was umverſally charged with exerting 
all that influence which ſhe was known to poſſeſs 
over the mind of the King, to perſuade him to 
refuſe, or qualily, his aſſent to the eſtabliſhment of 
a free Conſtitution. Preparations were diſcovered 
to be in train, in order to facilitate the retreat of 
the King to Metz, where the royal ſtandard was 
to be raiſed, as the ſignal for involving the nation 
in all the horrors of a civil war ; and the baniſhed 
ariſtocrates were deeply engaged in various ma- 
chinations for the advancement of this nefarious 
project. More than ever inflamed and enraged 
by this intelligence, another popular inſurrection, 
of a nature ſtill more aſtoniſhing and unparalleled 
than the former, took place October 6th, in which 
the palace of Verſailles was actually beſieged ; the 
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King and Queen were made captives, and con- 
ducted in triumph. to Paris; and the place of the 
Tuilleries was afligned as the place of their future 
reſidence, where the Monarch is ſtill guarded 
with jealous and unremitted vigilance. Ihe effect 
of this violence on the perſon of the Sovereign, 
was an immediate, explicit, and unconditional ac- 
ceptance on his part, of the articles of the Conſti- 
tution formerly preſented. And the National 
Aſſembly have ever fince proceeded in an un- 
diſturbed, and uninterrupted progreflion, to carry 
into effect the grand and noble plan which they 
had concerted for the renovation of the French 
monarchy, and the eſtabliſhment of a free and 
permanent Conſtitution. 


It is well known, that the monarchy of France 
is compoſed of various rich and extenſive provinces; 
which being formerly ſubject to the dominion of 
different Sovereigns, were united to the Crown of 
France at different periods, and under different 
limitations and conditions. Theſe provinces, in con- 
ſequence, claimed divers local and immemorial ex- 
emptions and privileges, little beneficial indeed to 
themſelves, but highly detrimental tothe community 
at large, as they formed an effectual bar to the com- 
plete coaleſcence, and conſolidation, of the compo- 
nent parts of this great monarchy into one regular, 
and well - compacted whole. It was one of the firſt 
and greateſt objects, therefore, of the National 
Aſſembly, to aboliſh for ever theſe pernicious ex- 
emptions, privileges, and feudal rights, the remains 
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of a barbarous and Gothic policy, and to eſtabliſh 
a ſyſtem of perfect equalization and uniformity—a 
ſyſtem, whoſe energy ſhould pervade alike all the 
clafles of the community, and all the dependencies 
of the empire. For this purpoſe, the whole king- 
dom was divided into nine regions, comprizing 
cighty-three departments, ſubdivided into diſtricts 
and cantons, fomewhat analogous to circuits, 
counties, hundreds aud tychings in England, The 
reſident inhabitants of each canton, not paying 
leſs than the value of three days labour to the 
State in a direct ax, are empowered to meet once 
in two years to choo!e clectors, in the proportion of 
one elector to every hundred voters. Theſe elec- 
tors are authorized to chooſe deputies to the great 
National Aſſembly, and alſo members to compoſe 
the inferior aſſemblies of department and diſtrict, 
to whom is committed the ſuperintendancy of the 
internal police of the kingdom. "Theſe Aſſem— 
blies are permanent bodies, not dependent upon 
the will of the Monarch for the continuance of 
their exiſtence - a periodical time being fixed, viz. 
every two years, for the re- election of members; 
and the old Aſſembly is not diffolved till the new 
election is completed. There is, however, this 
difference in the manner of renewing the members 
in the National and in the Subordinate Aſſemblies: 
In the National Aſſembly, the period of dele- 
gation is reſtricted to two years; whereas, in the 
aiemblies of department and diſtrict, one half 
only of the members are renewed in the biennial 
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elections; fo that each member, except in the firſt 
aſlemblies, will continue four years in office. 
With regard to tlie number of deputies in theſe 
aſſemblies, as well as in the National Aſſembly, it 
is regulated by a fernary ralio - that is to ſay, the 
number of deputies to the National Aſſembly is 
the number of departments multiplied by nine, 
amounting to ſeven hundred and forty- ſeven depu- 
ties; each aſſembly of department is to conſiſt of 
thirty-ſix members, the aſſemblies of diſtrict of 
twelve each. "Theſe numbers are adopted for the 
purpoſe of making the repreſentation of the king- 
dom correſpond as nearly as poſſible to the three- 
fold relation, of extent of territory, population, 
and riches. Municipalities, allo, in all the different 
towns and cities throughout the kingdom, were 
eſtabliſhed upon the fame principles of repreſenta- 
tion, in lieu of the antient corporate bodies, 
founded in ages of 1gnorance, - and poſſeſſing 
powers and privileges incompatible with the gene- 
ral welfare. The Aſſembly having decreed, as a 
primary article of the new Conſtitution, that the 
judicial power ſhould be for ever ſeparated from 
the legiſlative and executive powers of the State, 
proceeded to determine, that juries ſhould be inſti- 
tuted in criminal cauſes—that juſtice ſhould be gra- 
tuitouſly adminiſtered to the people—and that the 
office of judge, in any court, {hould be no longer 
purchaſable or hereditary. "Theſe meaſures having 
been received with a warmth of approbation which 
reflected the higheſt honour upon the nation at 
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large, the Aſſembly were emboldened to advance 
wich vigorous ſteps towards the completion of the 
grand work of national reformation. The riches of 
the Gallican church were immenſe, and formed a 
molt ſtriking contraſt to the diſtreſſed and impover- 
iſhed condition of the State. The pomp and luxury 
rhich were almoſt univerſally prevalent amongſt 
the higheſt ranks of the clergy ; the corruption and 
abuſes of various kinds which pervaded every part 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem, had arrived to ſuch an 
height, that it ſeemed to be ſcarcely recollected, 
that the clergy were merely a claſs of citizens paid 
by the public, and appointed by the authority of 
the State to perform certain duties ; and that the 
State poſſeſſed therefore an inherent right, in caſe 
of negligence, inability, or miſconduct, to degree a 
general reſumption of that branch of the public 
revenue which was deſtined for their ſupport, and 
maintenance. This power the National Aſſembly 
now, thought it fit and expedient to exercile ; and, 
by a decree of that body, the entire property of 
the Church was reſumed by the State, in order to 
be appropriated to the public exigencies. A 
decent proviſion, however, was made tor the paro- 
chial clergy 3 and to the biſhops were allotted 
ſtipends not inadequate to their more elevated 
ſtations. But pluralities were totally aboliſhed. 
The reſidence both of biſhops and rectors was 
ſtrictly enjoined, The offices alſo were made elec- 
tive, and veited in the aſſemblies of department 
and diſtrict. Applications to the Sce of Rome for 
bulls 
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bulls of confirmation and inveſtiture, were de- 
clared illegal—a fimple notification to the Roman 
Pontiff as the firſt Chriſtian Biſhop, being hence- 
forth the only mark of diſtinction to be paid to 
the Papal Sce. Finally, all monaſtic inſtitutions 
were diſſolved, and the prelates of the church di- 
veſted of all the civil and temporal juriſdiction, and 
authority, annexed to their reſpective Sees. No 
change however was made, or even attempted, in 
the doctrinal articles of the church. The abſurdities 
of the Roman Miſſal were ſtill retained; and the 
National Aſſembly has wiſely delayed, to a ſeaſon 
of more leiſure and ſecurity, a reformation of a 
nature perhaps more difficult and hazardous than 
any hitherto attempted. This great eccleſiaſtical 
reform being thus happily accompliſhed, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly next proceeded to the adoption of 
a meaſure which excited the aſtoniſhment of all 
Europe. This was no leſs than the immediate 
and total ſuppreſſion of all titles of honour, ar- 
morial bearings, and hereditary diſtinctions of 
rank of every kind. It is remarkable, that this 
cclebrated decree was carried in the National Af- 
ſembly by a prodigious majority of voices—that it 
was warmly ſupported by the Duc de Montmor- 
enci, the head of the moſt illuſtrious family per- 
haps in France—and that it was received by the 
nation with unbounded demonſtrations of joy, as 
one of the noblelt ſacrifices which had yet been 
made at the altar of Liberty. At length, the at- 
tention of the Aſſembly was directed to the ſtate of 
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the public finances, the dreadful derangement of 
which was the immediate cauſe of its being con- 
vened—the annual deficit of the public revenue 
being, according to the report of M. Neckar, no 
leſs than fifty-ſix millions of livres. In this ardu- 
ous buſineſs little progreſs appeared to have been 
made till the recent decree of the Aſſembly, which 
enacted, that a//zgnats, to the amount ot 1260 
millions of livres, ſhould be iſſued, in order to the 
liquidation of that proportion of the public debt, 
under the ſanction and authority of the National 
Aſſembly, which ſhould bear no intereſt, but 
which ſhould be deemed a legal tender in all pay- 
ments, and ſhould be received by Government in 
lieu of ſpecie for the lands, tythes, and other ec- 
cleſiaſtical property, to be diſpoſed of by com- 
miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, to the uſe 
and benefit of the community ;—in conſequence of 
which proviſion, it was ſuppoſed that the far 
greater part of this enormous emiſſion of paper- 
currency would ſpeedily revert to the national 
exchequer; and as the afignats are from time 
to time paid into the Treaſury, it is directed 
that they ſhall be publicly burnt. And from the 
report of M. de Rochefoucault, chairman of the 
Committee of Finances, preſented to the Aſſembly 
in the month of December laſt (1790), the moſt 
pleaſing proſpects open, of future and permanent 
proſperity. 

Upon a candid and impartial review of the aQs 
and proceedings of the Aſſembly, it muſt be ac- 
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knowledged, that ſo great, ſo extenſive, and fo 
beneficial a reformation, has never before been at- 
tempted by any nation; and that in the ſhort 
ſpace of time which has elapſed fince it was con- 
vened, more has been accompliſhed for the glory 
and happineſs of the community, than could pre- 
viouſly have been imagined poſlible for the higheſt 
efforts of wiſdom and perſeverance to effect. Yet 
were there not wanting perſons, even in France, 
who eagerly embraced every opportunity to caſt 
obloquy and reproach upon the conduct of this 
illuſtrious Aſſembly of legiſlators and patriots 
who affected to deride them as mere political 
viſionaries, and romantic ſpeculatiſts—who em- 
ployed that time in idle debates, and abſtract diſ- 
cuſſions, which ought to have been wholly de- 
voted to the ſettlement of the affairs of the nation, 
and the reſtoration of public order and tranquil- 
lity. Though theſe malignant and ſeditious 
charges made little impreſſion upon the great maſs 
of the people, who placed the utmoſt confidence 
in the talents and virtues of thoſe enlightened and 
faithful citizens, by whoſe counſels the Aſſembly 
was principally guided, yet that body thought it 
incumbent upon them to vindicate themſelves from 
theſe injurious imputations, by a very judicious and 
animated addreſs to the Nation at large, in which 
they recapitulate the ſteps they have taken in order 
to accompliſh the purpoſes of their delegation, and 
with an openneſs, generoſity, and candour, worthy 
the repreſentatives of a great and free people, ex- 
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plain their ſentiments" reſpeCting the general fitud- 
tion of the kingdom ; and the meaſures which it 
will ſtill be neceſſary to adopt for its final and com- 
plete emancipation. © What,” ſay they, has been 
left unaſſayed by our enemies to miſlead you, and 
to ſhake your confidence in us? What good, do 
they affect to aſk, has the Aſſembly . done? We 
anſwer— It has traced, with a firm and ſteady hand, 
and in the midft of dangers and tumults, the prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution which ſecures your li- 
berty for ever. The rights of man have been 
for ages miſunderſtood by the people, and in- 
ſulted by their rulers. They have been re-eſta- 
bliſhed for all mankind in that declaration, which 
will remain as a perpetual bond of union for the 
people againſt their oppreſſors, and even as a rule 
for legiſlators themſelves. Numberleſs particular 
privileges, thoſe irreconcileable enemies of the 
public good, compoſed the whole of our national 
law. Theſe are deſtroyed: and at the voice of 
your Aſſembly, thoſe provinces that were moſt 
tenacious of their own privileges, have applauded 
their downfal, and have felt themſelves enriched 
by the loſs. An oppreſlive teudal ſyſtem, power- 
ful even in its laſt remains, extended itſelf through- 
out France—it has diſappeared, never to'_return. 
You have long deſired that the venality of offices 
in the magiſtracy ſhould be aboliſhed : This has 
been decreed. You {tood in fear of the power of 
miniſters: We have, for your ſecurity, impoſe& 
on them the law of reſponſibility, In fine, the 
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finances demanded immenſe reforms : Seconded 
by the Miniſter, who has obtained your confidence, 
we have made them our unremitted ſtudy, and 
you will ſoon reap the fruit of our labours. 

What an ra is this to which we are at length 
arrived! How honourable an inheritance have 
you to tranſmit to your poſterity ! Elevated to the 
rank of citizens, admiſlible to all employs ; en- 
lightened cenſors of public affairs, when not actu- 
ally engaged in the conduct of them; equals in 
the eye of the law, free to act, to ſpeak, to write, 
amenable to the public only; What condition can 
be conceived happier, or more honourable, than 
yours? Is there a ſingle citizen worthy of that 
name, who can look back with regret on the paſt 
ſtate of things, or who would gather up the ruins 
with which we are ſurrounded, in order to re- con- 
ſtruct the antient edifice ? and yet, What has not 
been ſaid, what has not been done by our enemies; 
to weaken in you the impreſſion which ſuch bleſſ 
ings ought naturally to excite? They accuſe us 
of having aſpired at a chimerical pèrfection. Un- 
der this diſguiſe, how eaſy to diſcover the ſecret 
wiſh for the perpetuity of abuſes. The National 
Aſſembly are vilified, becauſe they had the ſenſe 
and courage to believe that all uſeful ideas, and 
truths moſt neceſſary to the happineſs of man- 
kind, were not excluſively deſtined to adorn the 
pages of a book. It is impoſſible, ſay they, © to 
regenerate an old and corrupted nation—Why 
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the National Aſſembly be reduced to excuſe itſelf 
for not having deſpaired of the people of France? 
Nothing has yet been done for the people—Even 
this has been impudently aſſerted. Nothing done 
for the people ! Is it not the people's caufe which 
triumphs in every change ? Does not every abuſe, 
which has been deſtroyed, prepare the way for the 
eaſe and relief of the people? But their condition 
is now wretched - Say rather, it is {tilt wretched. 
But it ſhall not be ſo long—We swear IT SHALL 
nor. We have, it is ſaid, deſtroyed the execu- 
tive power—On the contrary, the executive power 
is enlightened and ennobled by us. In oppoſition 
to the Law and Conſtitution, it is now indeed 
without force; but when employed in their de- 
fence, more powerful than ever. The people are 
armed,—Yes, for their defence. But popular ex- 
ceſſes, tumults, and bloodſhed, have flowed from 
this ſource. Can theſe evils be imputed to your 
repreſentatives? Can the Aſſembly be juſtly re- 
proached for dilaſters which it laments ? which it 
uſed every means 1n its power to prevent, and 
which will ſoon ceaſe, by the union of the two 
powers, from henceforth indiſſoluble, and by the 
irreſiſtible action of the united ſtrength of the 
nation. We have exceeded our powers.—The 
anſwer is obvious and ſimple. We were incon- 
teſtably delegated to make a Conſtitution. This 
was the defire, it was the want avowed and called 
for by all France. Was it poſſible to create this 
Conſtitution, without the plenitude of powers 
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which we have exerciſed ? The numerous addrefles 
of adheſions preſented from all parts of the king- 
dom, the avowals of homage, the oaths of the 
citizens What a conlirmation are they of the 
powers which our enemies would conteit with us! 
The clergy, citizens allo, equally diſtant from the 
extremes of poverty or riches, will, under the new 
Conſtitution, cauſe religion to be cheriſhed ; they 
will increaſe its influence, by cultivating a cloſer 
and more affectionate connection between the peo- 
ple and their paſtors. This facred body will no 
longer exhibit the ſpectacle, which the patriotiſm 
of ſome of its own members has lamented in this 
Aſſembly, of opulent idleneſs, and unrecompenſed 
activity. Behold! O people of France, the pro- 
ſpect of happinels that lies before you! Some few 
ſteps more remain to be trodden in this career of 
labours. Guard, during this interval, againſt the 
unpulſe of your natural impetuoſity. Dread, 
above all things, the commiſſion of violence, than 
which nothing can be imagined ſo fatal to Liberty. 
Bear in your minds the three ſacred words, The 
Nation, the Law, and the King. The Nation, 
that is yourſelves - the Law, which is the voice of 
the Nation—and the King, who is the guardian of 
the Law. Hearken not to thoſe who ſpeak of two 
parties—there is but one. We have all ſworn it; 
and it is that of Liberty. As long as her victory 
is ſecure, atteſted by new conqueſts every day, 
let theſe vile detractors pour out their injurious (a- 
lumnies againſt us. Reflect only, that if they praiſed 
us, France would be undone.” 
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Who could have imagined, that this glorious 
revolution, ſo favourable to the general intereſts 
of Liberty, and the natural rights of humanity, 
ſhould, in a country which profeſſes the moſt 
ardent and zealous attachment to Liberty, have 
been viewed, not merely with jealous, but malig- 
nant eyes! Yet it is certain, that England, upon this 
great and intereſting occaſion, has nat diſcovercd 
in her public conduct the national characteriſtics of 
generoſity or magnanimity ; and that, in the moſt 
courtly and faſhionable circles, the French Revolu- 
tion has, for the moſt part, been ſpoken of in terms 
of affected ſcorn and contempt, So apparent, 
indeed, was the coldneſs and diſguſt with which it 
was received amongſt us, that a very general appre- 
henſion pervaded the minds of the people of France, 
that England was diſpoſed to convert to her own 
advantage, and to the purpoſes of her own ambi— 
tion, the temporary anarchy in which they were 
involved. This, however, obtained a reluctant 
credit with the higher and more enlightened ranks 
of the community. Who will interpoſe,” ex- 
claimed a Member of the National Aſſembly, © to 
prevent the eſtabliſhment of a free Conſtitution in 
France? Not you, O brave and gallant Nation, 
who have ſhed ſeas of blood in defence of your 
own Liberty !” and it muſt be acknowledged, that 
not even the Court, and much leſs the Parliament, 
or the People, were inclined to adopt ſo barbarous 
and deteſtable a policy. Still it was obſervable, that 
2 :ong and ſullen filence prevailed in the Engliſh 
Parliament 
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Parliament on this ſubje&—that it was ſtudiouſly 
ſhunned and deprecated in the language of myſtery, 
as a topic which could not be made the theme of 
public diſcuſſion without extreme raſhneſs, and 
danger. At length the period arrived, when this 
pretended danger ceaſed to excite alarm even in 
the breaſt of a courticr. 

On the firſt day of the Seſſion, January i790, 
Lord Valletort, who moved the Addreſs in the 
Houſe of Commons, in anſwer ta the Speech from 
the Throne, took occaſion to contraſt the tranquil 
and proſperous ſituation of England with the 
anarchy and licentiouſneſs of France, and to ſtig- 
matize the Revolution in that kingdom as an event 
the molt difaſtrous, and productive of conſequences 
the moſt fatal, which had ever taken place ſince 
the foundation of that monarchy. “ My-Lord 
Valletort,” ſays a ſpirited French Writer, in al- 
juſion to his ſpeech, © Ne riſqueroit cependant 
rien en venant en France que la mortification, de 
voir par lui-meme la fauflete de ſon tablea u, celle 
d' etre accueilli par ceux qu'il a ſi indignement 
calomnic, celle enfin de ſentir la diſtance im- 
menſe qu'il y a, entrel a generofite & l'injuſtice.“ 

The ſentzments of his Lordſhip, however, were 
highly applauded by the Miniſter, and the King's 
friends, and ſeemed indeed not unacceptable to 
the majority of the members of the Houſe. In 
the ſpace of a few weeks, the ſubject was again 
revived, and in a mode which excited much more 
of the public attention. Upon the debate which 
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took place relative to. the army eſtimates, Mr. 
Burke argued in favour of a reduction of the 
peace eſtabliſhment, from that ſtate of perfect ſe- 
curity which the Nation at preſent enjoyed pro- 
feſling, that on a review of all Europe, he did not 
find, that, politically, we ſtood in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of danger from any one ſtate or kingdom it 
contained; nor that any foreign powers, but our 
own allies, were hkely to obtain a preponderance 
in the ſcale. © France,“ ſaid Mr. Burke, „ has 
hitherto been our firſt object in all conſiderations 
concerning the balance of power. But France 1s 
at this time, in a political light, to be conſidered as 
expunged out of the ſyſtem of Europe.“ Whether 
the could ever appear in it again as a leading 
power, was not eaſy to determine. But, at prelent, 
he conſidered France as not politically exiſting ; 
and moſt aſſuredly it would take much time to 
reſtore her to her former active exiſtence. Gallcs 
quoque in bellis floruifſe audivimus, might poſſibly 
be the language of the riſing generation. It was 
ſaid, as ſhe had ſpeedily fallen, ſhe might ſpeedily 
riſe again,—He doubted this. The fall from an 
height was with an accelerated velocity—but to 
lift a weight up to that height again was difficult, 
and oppoſed by the laws of phyſical and political 
gravitation, In a political view, France was low 
indeed: She had loſt every thing, even to her 
name. 


Jacet ingens littore truncus, 


Avollumque humeris caput, & fine nomine corpus. 
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He was aſtoniſhed at it —he was alarmed at it—he 
trembled at the uncertainty of all human great- 
nels. The French had ſhewn themſelves the ableſt 
architects of ruin that had hitherto appeared in the 
world. In one ſhort ſummer, they had completely 
pulled down to the ground, their Monarchy, their 
Church, their Nobility, their Law, their Army, 
and their Revenue. Were we ablolute conquerors, 
and France to lie proſtrate at our feet, we ſhould 
| bluſh to impoſe upon them terms ſo deſtructive of 
all their conſequence as a Nation, as the durance 
they had impoſed upon themſelves. In the laſt 
ave, we were in danger of being entangled by the 
example of France, in the net of a relentleſs del- 
potiſm—a deſpotilm, indeed, proudly arrayed in 
manners, gallantry, ſplendour, magnificence, and 
even covered over with the impoſing robes of 
ſcience and literature. Our preſent danger, from 
the example of a people whoſe character knows 
no medium, 18, with regard to government, a 
danger from licentious violence—a danger of being 
led from adiniration, to imitation of the exceſſes of 
an unprincipled, plundering, ferocious, bloody, 
and tyrannical democracy of a people whoſe go- 
vernment is anarchy, and whoſe religion is athe- 
iſm. Mr. Burke pronounced the French nation 
very unuiſe. What they valued themſelves upon, 
was, in his opinion, a dilgrace to them. They 
had gloried, and ſome people in England had 
thought fit to take ſhare in that glory, in making 
« revolution, All the korrors, and all the crimes 
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of the anarchy which led to this Revolution, whe}; 
attend its progress, and which may ev t 
reſult from its eitabliſhment, pals t: 
The French have made their way 17 
the deſtruction of their country, to a bad ca 
tion, when they were abſolutely in poſſeſſion of a 
good one. Inſtead ol redreſling grievances, and 
improving the fabric of their State, to which they 
were called by their Monarch, and ſent by their 
country, they had rathly deitroyed all the balances 
and counterpoizes which ſerve to fix the State, 
and to give it a ſteady direction. Theſe they had 
melted down into one incongruous, ill- connected 
maſs; and with the moſt atrocious perfidy and 
violation of all faith among men, laid the axe 
to the root of all property, and conſequently 
of all national proſperity, by the principles they 
eſtabliſhed, and the example they ſet, in con- 
fiſcating all the poſſeſſions of the Church. 
They had made and recorded a ſort of inſtitute 
and digeſt of anarchy, called “ A Declaration of 
the Rights of Man ;” thus ſyſtematically deſtroy- 
ing every hold of authority, by opinton religious 
or civil, on the minds of the people. By this mad 
Declaration , they had ſubverted the State; and 
brought 
* In order to form an impartial judgment, whether the 
National Aſſembly, or Mr. Burke, is molt juſtly chargeable 
«:th making a umd declaration ; it will be neceilary to peruſe 
with attention, this: © Inſtitute and digeſt of anarchy,” to 
agopt the words of the orator, as here ſub;oincd, 
« Tat 
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brought on fuch calamities, as no country, without 


a long war, had ever been known to ſuffer. Mr, 
Burke 


Tux repreſcutatives of the people of Fu Ave, formed 
into a National Aſſembly, conſidering that ignorance, neglect 
or contempt of human rights, are the ſole cauſes of public mit- 
fortunes and corruptions of government, HAVE RESOLVEDAS in 
the preſence of the Supreme Being, and confiding in his bleſſ- 
ing and favour, to recognize and declare the following ſacred 
and unalienable rights of men and citizens: 

I. Men were born, and always continue, free, and equal with 
reſpeQ to their rights. Civil diſtinctions, therefore, can be 
founded only on public utility, 

II. The end of all political aſſociations, is the preſervation 

f the natural and impreſcriptible rights of man. And theſe 
rights are liberty, property, ſecurity, and reſiſtance to op- 
preſſion. 

III. The Nation is eſſentially the ſource of all ſovereignty; 
nor can any individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any 
authority which is not expreſsly derived from it. 

IV. Political liberty conſiſts in the power of doing what- 
ever does not injure another. The exerciſe of the natural rights 
of every man, has no other limits than thoſe which are neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure to every other man the free exerciſe of the ſame 
rights; and theſe limits are determinable only by the law. 

V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to 
ſociety. What is not prohibited by the law, ſhould not be 
hindered; nor ſhould any one be compelled to what the law 
docs not require. 

VI. The law is an expreſſion of the will of the community. 
All citizens have a right to concur, cither perſonally, or by 
their repreſentatives, in its formation, It ſhould be the ſame 
to all, whether it protects or puniſhes. And all being equal in 
its ſight, are equally eligible to all honours, places and employ- 
ments, according to their different abilities, without any other 
diſtinetion than that created by their virtues and talents. 


VII. No 
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Burke declared, that he felt ſome concern, that 
this ſtrange thing called a Revolution in France, 


ſhould 
VII. No man ſhould be accuſed, arreſted, or held in confine- 


ment, except in caſes determined by the law, and according to 
the forms which it has preſcribed. All who promote, lolicit, 
execute, or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary mandates, ought to 
be puniſhed. And every citizen called upon, or apprehended 
by the law, ought immediately to obey, and renders himſelf 
culpable by reſiſtance. 

VIII. The law ought to impoſe no other penalties than 
ſuch as are abſolutely and evidently neceſſary: and no one 
ought to be puniſhed, but in virtue of a law promulgated be- 
fore the offence, and legally applicd. 

IX. Every man being preſumed innocent till he has been 
convicted, whenever his detention becomes indiſpenſable, all 
r!gour to him, more than is neceſſary to ſecure his perſon, ought 
to be ſtrictly provided againſt by the law. 

X. No man ought to be moleſted on account of his opinions, 
not even on account of his religious opinions, provided his 
avowal of them does not diſturb the public order eſtabliſhed by 
the law. 

XI. The unreſtrained communication of thoughts and 
opinions, being one of the moſt precious rights of man, every 
citizen may ſpeak, write, and publiſh freely, provided he is 
reſponſible for the abuſes of this liberty in caſes determined by 
the law. | 

XII. A public force being neceſſary to give ſecurity to the 
rights of men and citizens, that force is inſtituted for the bene- 
fit of the community, and not for the particular benefit of the 
perſons with whom it is entruſted, 

XIII. A common contribution being neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the public force, and for defraying the other expences 
of government, it ought to be divided equally among the 
members of the community, according to their abilities. 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, either by himſelf, or his 
repreſentative, to a free voice in determining the neceſſity of 

public 
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ſhould be compared with the glorious event com- 
monly called the , Revolution in England. In 
truth, the circumſtances of our Revolution, as it 
is called, and that of France, are juſt the reverſe 
of each other, in almoſt every particular, and in 
the whole ſpirit of the tranſaction. What we did, 
was in truth and ſubſtance, and in a conſtitutional 
light, not a Revolution made, but prevented. We 
took ſolid ſecurities. We ſettled doubtful queſ- 
tions. We corrected anomalies in our Law. In 
the ſtable fundamental parts of our conſtitution, 
we made no Revolution; no, nor any alteration 
at all. We did not impair the monarchy. The 
Nation kept the ſame ranks, the ſame ſubordina- 
tions, the ſame franchiſes, the ſame order in the 
law, the revenue, and the magiſtracy; the ſame 


public contributions, the appropriation of them, and their 
amount, mode of aſſeſſment, and duration. 

XV. Every community has a right to demand of all its 
agents, an account of their conduct. 

XVI. Every community in which the ſeparation of powers 
is not determined, nor a ſecurity of rights provided for, wants 
a conſlitution, 

XVII. The right to property being inviolable and ſacred, 
no one ought to be deprived of it, except in caſes of evident 
public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, and upon condition of a 
previous and juſt indemnity.” 

Does there exiſt a man ſo loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame and 
decency, as to pretend that She are principles which it is diſ- 
graceful to a nation to avow?—or ſo miſerably blinded with 
prejudice, as to fancy that they lead to anarchy, and muſt 
terminate in ruin? 

* Who but muſt laugh, if ſuch an one there be? 
* Who would not weep, if ATTICUS were he Ma 


Lords, 
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Lords, the ſame Commons, the ſame Corpora - 
tions, the ſame Electors: 'The Church was not 
impaired. Her eſtates, her majeſty, her ſplendor; 
her orders and gradations continued the ſame: 
She was preſerved in her full efficiency, and cleared 
only of that intolerance which was her weakneſs 
and diſgrace. Was little done then, becauſe 2 
Revolution was not made in the Conſtitution ? 
No—every thing was done; becauſe we com- 
menced with reparation, not with ruin. Inſtead 
of lying in a ſort of epileptic trance, expoſed to 
the pity or deriſion of the world, for her wild, ri- 
diculous, convulſive movements, the State flouriſh- 
ed; Great Britain roſe above the {tandard of her 
former ſelf; All the energics of the country were 
awakened; and a new ara of proſperity com- 
menced, which ſtill continues, not only unimpair- 
ed, but receiving growth and improvement under 
the waſting hand of time.” 

It would be ſuperfluous labour, after the ſtate- 
ment of facts already made, to attempt a formal 
confutation of this wild and extravagant, however 
eloquent declamation—this impetuous torrent of 
invective. It is plain that Mr. Burke's imagina- 
tion was violently inflamed, by the recent accounts 
of the popular outrages, and excelles in France ; 
which, for a time, were indeed dreadful “ Effects 
unhappy, from a noble cauſe !'” We hear of ten 
thouſand lives loſt in a battle, the wretched victims 
of imperial pride and ambition, almoſt without 
emotion—whilſt the barbarous execution of a 

comparatively 
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comparatively inconſiderable number of perſons, 
facrificed to the ſuſpicion or vengeance of the peo- 
ple, related with all. the concomitant circumſtances 
of diſtreſs, ſtrikes us with horror. But if we are 
deſtitute of that firmneſs and energy of mind, 
which are neceſſary to the ſucceſs of any grand, or 
elevated undertaking—it our feelings for the ſuf- 
ferings of individuals are ſo exquiſite as to abſorb 
and extinguiſh our feelings for the ſufferings of 
our country, let us reſign ourſelves tamely to our 
fate. Content with ſecretly ſighing for the bleſſings 
of Freedom, let us bow down at the altar of Deſ- 
potiſm, and proſtrate ourſelves at the feet of our 
oppreſſors ; for reſiſtance will certainly be pro- 
ductive of diſcord, of confuſion, and bloodſhed. 
But is it thus that Liberty has been worſhipped in 
this country ?—LI1BERTY: the mountain goddeſs 
who ſcorns the velvet ſtep of ſmooth ſavannas, 
who wields a gory anlace, and waves a crimſon 
hanner, aſſuredly requires from her votaries a 
more ardent and enthuſiaſtic devotion. 


Thee, Gopptss, thee ! Britannia's iſle adores 
How oft has the exhaufted all her ſtores! 

How oft in ficlds of death thy prefence fought ! 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. 
The timid and ignoble ſentiments of Mr. Burke; 
however, received irom the Miniſter the warmeſt 
tribute of admiration and applauſe. And Mr. Pitt 
expreſſed his entire concurrence with Mr. Burke, 
in every thing that he had advanced, relative to 
the late tranſactions in France. But Mr. Fox, in 
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juſtice to the rectitude of his own ſentiments, and 
the dignity of his character, thought it incumbent 
upon him, though with manifeſt tenderneſs and 
compaſſion for the infirmity of his friend, at whoſe 
conduct he profeſſed himſelf grieved and aſhamed, 
explicitly to declare his total diflent from opinions 
ſo hoſtile to the general principles of Liberty. He 
vindicated the conduct of the French army, in 
refuſing to act againſt their fellow-citizens, 
from the aſperſions of Mr. Burke, who had 
charged them with abetting an abominable ſedi- 
tion, by mutiny and defertion—declaring, that “ if 
he could view a ſtanding military force with leſs 
conſtitutional jealouſy than beſore, it was owing to 
the noble ſpirit manifeſted by the French army 
who, on becoming ſoldiers, had proved that they 
did not forfeit their charaQter as citizens, and 
would not act as the mere inſtruments of a deſpot. 
The ſcenes of bloodſhed and cruelty that had been 
ated in France, no man, ſaid Mr. Fox, could hear 
of without lamenting. But when the grievous 
tyranny that the people had lo long groaned under 
was conſidered, the exceſſes they had committed 
in their efforts to ſhake off the yoke, could not 
excite our aſtoniſhment, ſo much as our regret. 
And as to the contraſt which Mr. Burke affected 
to point out, reſpecting the mode in which the two 
Revolutions in England and France were effected, 
Mr. Fox moſt juſtly obſerved, that the ſituation of 
the two kingdoms was totally different. In France, 
a free conſtitution was to be created; in England, 
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it wanted only to be ſecured. If the fabric of 
Government in England ſuftered leſs alteration, 
it was becauſe it required leſs alteration. If a 
general deſtruction of the antient conititution had 
taken place in France, it was becauſe the whole 
ſyſtem was radically hoſtile to Liberty, and that 
every part of it breathed the diretul ſpirit of Deſ- 
potiſm.“ 

Mr. Sheridan, with ſtill more animation, and leſs 
reſerve than Mr. Fox, reprobated the political ſen- 
timents which had been that might advanced by 
Mr. Burke. “ The people of France,” ſaid Mr. 
Sheridan, “it is true, have committed acts of 
barbarity and bloodſhed, which have juſtly excited 
deteſtation and abhorrence. That deteſtation and 
abhorrence, however, are ſtill more juſtly due to 
the government of France, prior to the Revolution 
—the tyranny and oppreſſion of which had de- 
prived the people of the rights of men and of citi- 
zens, and driven them to that degree of deſpera- 
tion, which could alone have incited thoſe unex- 
ampled acts of cruelty and revenge, which had 
been practiſed in the firſt agitation and violence 
of the effort to regain their freedom. Could 1t be 
expected, that men in their ſituation ſhould be 
capable of acting with the ſame moderation, and 
the ſame attention to humanity and ſenſibility, as 
characterized freemen ? Were the mad outrages of 
a mob an adequate ground for branding the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, with the ſtigma of being a bloody, 
ferocious, and tvrannical democracy? It was a 
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libel on that illuſtrious body, thus to deſcribe 
them. A better conſtitution than that which 
actually exiſted, it is allowed that France had a 
right to expect. From whom were they to receive 
it? From the bounty of the Monarch, at the head 
of his courtiers? or from the patriotiſm of Mar— 
ſhal Broglio, at the head of the army? From the 
faint and feeble cries emitted from the dark dun- 
geons of the Baſtille? or trom the influence and 
energy ol that ſpirit which had laid the Baſtille 
in aſhes! The people, unhappily miſguided, as 
they doubtleſs were, in particular inſtances, had 
however acted rightly in their great object. They 
had placed the ſupreme authority of the commu— 
nity in thoſe hands by whom alone 1t could be juſtly 
exerciſed, and had reduced their Sovereign to the 
rank which properly belonged to Kings—that of 
adminiſtrator of the laws eſtabliſhed by the tree 
conlent of the community.” 

It is remarkable, that at the very time Mr. Burke 
was aiming his impotent, though envenomed ſhafts, 
againſt the meaſures of the National Aſſembly, the 
King of France repaired publicly and voluntarily 
to the Aſſembly in perſon, in order to declare in the 
molt ſolemn manner his perfect approbation of their 
proceedings, and to give the world a convincing 
proot of the cordiality with which he concurred 
with them in the arduous taſk of forming a con- 
ſtitution upon the moſt ſolid and extenſive baſis 
of freedom. © Livrons-nous,” ſaid this mild and 
beneticent Monarch, “ de bonne loi aux eſperances 

que 
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que nous devons concevoir. Continuez vos travaux 
—Qu'on ſache que le Monarque y applaudit— 
Paurai bien des pertes a compter; mais je trou- 
verai mon bonheur dans celui de Ja nation. C'eſt 
du fond de mon cœur que Pexprime ce ſentiment. 
Je maintiendrai la conſtitution de tout mon 
pouvoir. Puiſle cette journce ou votre monarque 
vient ſe reunir a vous, reunir encore tous les 

eſprits. Je les dedommagerat par mes bontes.” 
Though the extreme virulence and malignity 
manifeſted by the calumniators of the Revolution 
in France, cannot but excite the contempt and, 
indignation of the more liberal and enlightened 
part of mankind ; yet I truſt it will not be thought 
to derogate from its merits, calmly and diſpaſſion- 
ately to inveſtigate this grand and beautiful model 
of government, the perfection perhaps of human 
wiſdom and policy, in order to mark with candour 
and impartiality thoſe inconveniences and defects, 
from which no work of man can reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed entirely exempted. The diviſion of the 
kingdom into departments and diſtricts, and the 
eſtabliſhment of popular aſſemblies in each, appears 
happily calculated to infuſe animation and energy 
into every part of the political ſyſtem. And I 
particularly admire that regulation, by which the 
citizens at large are to exerciſe the right of repre- 
ſentation, through the medium of a previous dele- 
gation of electors; by which means the tumults 
and popular exceſſes attending the generality of 
elections in England, will be effectually precluded, 
D 2 I do 
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I do not, however, perceive the wiſdom or pro- 
priety of the article, which enacts, that no deputy 
ſhall be eligible in two ſucceſſive legiſlatures. It 
ſeems to me, an oppreſlive reſtraint on the freedom 
of choice on the part of the people; and it may 
alſo deprive the State of the ſervices of her ableſt 
and moſt intelligent members, perhaps at the very 
period when they might be productive of the 
greateſt utility“. The union of Orders in the 
National Aſſembly, muſt be acknowledged a mea- 
ſure of indiſpenſable neceſſity, when the object in 
view was to form a conllitution : Becauſe the 
oppoſition which the Commons, or Tiers Etat, 
would certainly have encountercd from the ſupe- 
rior Orders, in accompliſhing that great work, 
mult doubtleſs have rendered all their attempts 
abortive. When the conſtitution however was 
actually formed, the re-eſtabliſhment of the Order 
ot Nobles might have anſwered the ſame beneficial 
purpoſes in France, as we find by experience to 
reſult from the intervention of an Houſe of Peers 
in England; who, without poſſeſſing a degree of 
power very formidable in itſelf, are able to hold 
the balance between the other branches of the 
legiſlature, and to oppoſe a firm and permanent 
barrier to the attacks of regal power, or, which is 
indeed their more immediate and conſtitutional 
province, to the encroachments of democratic 


J underſtand with pleaſure, that this regulation, which was 
adopted by the Committee of Couſtitution, has been ulti- 
mately rejected by the Aſſembly, 
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ambition. In order, however, to preclude even 
the poſſibility of the re- eſtabliſiment of this ob- 
noxious, but I think uſeful and ſalutary check, the 
National Aſſembly have, by a bold and deciſive 
meaſure, annihilated all hereditary titles of honour, 
and diſtinctions of rank, throughout the kingdom: 
thus, to adopt the alluſion of a celebrated writer, 
deſtroying the ſymmetry of that beautiful pyramid, 
of which, in a well-ordered State, the people may 
be conſidered as the baſe; and which gradually 
riſes through the more elevated ranks and orders 
of the community, ull it arrives at its proper 
termination in the perſon of the Sovereign. 
Another defect in the new conſtitution of France 
appears to me to be, the ablolute excluſion of the 
miniſters of the Crown from any place in the 
National Aſſembly. In England, the Monarch is 
not only enjoined by the principles of the conſtitu— 
tion, to carry into execution the meaſures deter- 
mined upon by the repreſentatives of the com- 
munity ; but he is allowed, and even expected, 
through the medium of the great officers of State 
ſitting in Parliament, to propoſe ſuch public mea- 
ſures as it may be proper. for the legiilature to 
adopt. This completes the harmony, and con- 
ſolidates the union of the different powers of 
government. And if the Parliament were indeed 
a real, adequate, and impartial repreſentative of the 
nation, and under no corrupt or ſecret influence 
of the Crown, this appears incomparably the molt 
eaſy, eligible, and efficacious mode of conducting 
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public buſineſs. For, who'ſo well qualified to pro- 
poſe public meaſures, as thoſe who occupy the 
higheſt departments of the State; and who, under 
a well-conſtitured government, muſt be ſuppoſed 
poſſeſſed of talents and virtues equal to their ſta. 
tions—who muſt, in fact, be entruſted with the 
execution of thoſe meaſures, and who are conſi- 
dered as finally reſponſible for the effects of them? 
The National Aſſembly of France, however, have, 
I think unhappily, adopted a policy founded on 
different principles. Deliberation is, as they con- 
ceive, the ſole province of the legiſlative power ; 
and action, that of the executive. And the inter- 
vention or influence of the Sovereign, relative to 
the deciſions of the legiſlature, are guarded againſt 
by every precaution that the moſt anxious policy 
can ſuggeſt. The. inevitable reſult of this conſti- 
tution, mult be the final and total diſ-vnion of the 
different powers of government. There is no 
viſible bond of connection. The miniſters of the 
Crown, I might ſay the Crown itſelf, muſt fink 
into a ſtate of imbecility and contempt. Com- 
mittees will be inſtituted by the Aſſembly, to whom 
the entire functions of the executive power will be 
gradually transferred. For, will the paſſions of 
men, and the ſecret ſuggeſtions of pride and am- 
bition, in circumſtances ſo favourable to their 
gratiſication, ever ceaſe to operate? The orders of 
the Sovereign will become a mere matter of form, 
and will only be iſſued in compliance with the 
addrefles of the Aſſembly. The Monarch will be 
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regarded as a mere pageant of State. An irreſiſti- 
ble tendency to republicaniſm will ſoon become 
apparent. Monarchy will be at firſt virtually, and 
at length, perhaps, openly and avowedly annihi- 
lated. But here a queſtion of the utmoſt moment 
and importance ariſes: To whom is, or will, the 
command of the army be entruſted by the new 
conſtitution of France? To whom can it be 
entruſted, but to the King, as ſupreme executive 
magiſtrate ? But, will the King patiently ſubmit to 
be divelted of his civil authority, and to be reduced 
to a mere cypher in the State, ſo long as his mili- 
tary authority remains unimpaired? Are not the 
ſeeds of future diviſion and diſcord implanted in 
this ſyſtem? And when diviſion and diſcord ariſe 
to a certain height of animoſity, with how much 
facility a ſudden and total change of government 
may be effected by the aid of the military, the 
Swediſh revolution affords a recent and memorable 
inſtance: And this beautiful and lofty fabric, 
reared as it were by enchantment, the brilliant 
illuſion of a day, is deſtined perhaps to diſſolve 
into air, when touched by the ſpear of ſome political 
Ithuriel. Abſolute unqualified diſtruſt of the 
Monarch, is the characteriſtic of the new conſtitu- 
tion of France. A guarded confidence in the 
Monarch, is the characteriſtic of the conſtitution 
of England ; which preſumes, that the King, who 
can act only by the intervention of miniſters 
approved by the repreſentatives of the people, 


and under the controul of the people, and reſpon- 
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ble to the people, can harbour no deſigns inimical 
to the State. This, as a theoretical principle, I 
think wiſe and juſt ; and if the repreſentation of 
the people were in reality what it is in name, it 
would be equally ſafe and beneficial as a practical 
one. In England, the King is inceflantly and active- 
ly employed in directing the evolutions of the veſſel 
of the State. In France, he feems a kind of remora, 
which continually counteracts its movements, and 
impedes its courſe. Agreeably to the general theory, 
to which I have given a decided preference, it is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that the Crown of France 
ought to have been inveited with an abſolute nega- 
tive upon the acts of the Aſſembly, inſtead of the 
ſuſpenſive veto allotted to it by the preſent conſti- 
tution: For, it is not to be imagined, that, under 
ſuch a conſtitution, the Sovereign would ever be 
diſpoſed to exert his negative, but in cafes of a 
direct attack upon the eflential prerogatives of the 
Crown. I ſhould be extremely happy to find my- 
ſelf eventually mi!taken in thefe apprehenſions, 
But though I admit the great ſuperiority of the 
new conſtitution of France to that of England, in 
many (iriking points; yet in this moſt important 
reſpect, the latter has, I think, maniteitly the ad- 
vantage—thart in her general plan of government, 
England adapts her political proviſions to tHe na- 
ture and paſſions of men, as they actually are, 
while France appears to conſider them only, or 
chiefly, as they ought to be. If the National 
Aſlembly of France was compoſed of men not ſub- 
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je& to human frailty, no attempts would ever be 
made to encroach on the province of the executive 
power. If the Kings of France were always ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted patriots, they would not 
with to direct or influence the conduct of the legiſ- 
lative body, but would be ſatisfied with the glory 
of executing their decrees. As neither of theſe 
ſuppoſitions however are very probable, I con- 
ceive that form of government to be more eligible 
which has oppoſed inſuperable barriers to any en- 
croachments of the legiſlative upon the executive 
power ; and which, admitting, and even authoriz- 
ing the executive power to exert an high degree 
of influence over the determinations of the legiſla- 
tive body, is ſolicitous only to prevent that influ- 
ence from being perverted to pernicious or uncon- 
ſtitutional purpoles. 
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Since theſe Remarks were written, the public 
curioſity has been gratified by the appearance of the 
celebrated and long- expected Reflections of Mr. 
Burke on the late Revolution in France. They ap- 
pear to me to breathe the genuine ſpirit of a haughty 
ariſtocratèe; and, notwithſtanding the lapſe of time, 
they exhibit in colours more glowing than even 
his famous parliamentary invective, the features, 
ſcarcely ſhaded, of inveterate prejudice, and un- 
governed paſſion; through the medium of which, 
all objects, howeyer fair, appear to the mental 
£ye diſtorted and deformed “ All monſtrous, all 
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prodigious things,” the chimeras dire of a diſtem- 


pered imagination. The radical poſitions of Mr. 
Burke are theſe :—That the political conſtitution 
of France was, previous to the Revolution, a good 
one—very nearly as good as could be wiſhed — 
although the lives and fortunes of thirty millions 
of people were ſubjected by it to the arbitrary 
will and pleaſure of one man: — That this good 
conſtitution might have been farther meliorated 
and reformed, and even new-modelled, agreeably 
to the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
without danger or diſliculty :--That the new 
conſtitution of France is deſtructive of the public 
order, and incompatible with the public happineſs. 
And in his eager attempts to eſtabliſh theſe ſtrange 
politions, he is chargeable with the moſt egregious 
ignorance, or the grofleit miſrepreſentation both 
of facts and principles. The King,” ſays he, 
from the beginning, ſurrendered all pretence to 
ce the right of taxation. Upon a free conſtitution 
& there was but one opinion in France. The abſo- 
& Jute monarchy was at an end. It breathed its 
* laſt without a groan, without ſtruggle, without 
«© convulſion. All the ſtruggle, all the diſſention, 
& aroſe afterwards upon the preference of deſpotic 
& democracy to a government of reciprocal con- 
© troul. The triumph of the victorious party was 
& over the principles of a Britiſh conſtitution.“ Is 
it poſſible ? Yes—and for the truth of theſe pre- 
remptory charges we may rely upon the authority 


of Mr. Burke, who does not indeed favour us 
either 
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either with facts or arguments in ſupport of his 
aſſertions, but who aſſumes, and, to do him juſtice, 
admirably maintains that lofty and imperious 
tone of declamation which, with the majority of 
readers, at leaſt for the moment, anſwers the purpoſe 
much better. © The King, from the beginning,“ — 
but of what period? © ſurrendered all pretence to 
the right of taxation.“ How noble and generous 
to ſurrender what he had in vain uſed every means 
in his power to enforce, and what all France knew 
it was no longer poſſible for him to retain! When 
this claim was ſurrendered, however, the abſolute 
monarchy was, in Mr. Burke's opinion, at an end. 
Still the legiſlative, the judicial, the executive 
powers were united in the perſon of the Monarch. 
And a conſtitution in which the Monarch poſſeſſes 
all the powers of government, the power of taxa- 
tion excepted, is in fact the very worſt ſpecics 
of deſpotiſm. And this, as Mr. Hume has juſtly 
obſerved, is the actual ſituation of the government 
of Turkey; in which the impoſition of a new tax 
is contrary to the expreſs injunctions of the 
Koran, and the Sultan is therefore under the 
neceſſity of repleniſhing his treaſures by acts of 
the moſt dreadful and deſtructive individual op- 
preſſion. The right of taxation, when exerciſed 
by the repreſentatives of any nation, may indeed, 
and probably will, be made the inſtrument of eita- 
bliſhing a free conſtitution: And to the accom- 
pliſhment of this greateſt and molt laudable of all 
purpoſes, the National Aſſembly of France invari- 
ably endeavoured to employ this new acquiſition 
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of authority. In the ſpace af a few months, they 
had formed the general plan of a conſtitution, in 
which the executive, legiſlative, and judicial 
powers, were for ever ſeparated from each other by 
permanent and irrevocable limits. So far, perhaps, 
Mr. Burke will have the candour to admit, that 
they adopted the principles, and acted in confor- 
mity to the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution. And 
it is notorious, that it was the King's refuſal to 
ratify theſe fundamental principles of all juſt go- 
vernment, and the well-founded belief of a deter- 
mination in the Court, to reſiſt, by force of arms, 
theſe formidable attacks upon the prerogative 
which gave riſe to the ever memorable inſurrec- 
tion of October 6th, which, dreadful and ſanguin- 
ary as were many of the circumſtances attending 
it, and which Mr. Burke has painted with the dark 
and ſavage pencil of a Spagnolet, doubtleſs avert- 
ed from the nation the calamities of a civil war, in 
which it was manifeſtly on the eve of being plun- 
ged. Anda ſpectacle was preſented to the world, 
in which, though pity claimed a mingled part, 
there was certainly ample ſcope for exultation and 
triumph. From that day, the oppoſition of tlie 
Monarch to the will of the Nation ceaſed ; the 
victory of Liberty was ſecured ; and the fabric of 
a new and glorious Conſtitution was cemented in 
the blood of its enemies. Who, that poſſeſſed an 
heart which vibrated in uniſon with the nobleſt 
feelings of our nature, and who was capable of ex- 
tending his views beyond the limits of a day, 
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could heſitate to rejoice, even amidit ſcenes the 
moſt diſaſtrous and afflictive to humanity, to ſee 
* a great and mighty people, indignant and reſo- 
lute, ſpurning at ſlavery, and demanding liberty 
with an irreſiſtible voice—their King led in tri- 
umph, and an arbitrary Monarch ſurrendering 
himſelf to his ſubjeQs ?*” Theſe are the emphatic 
expreſſions of Dr. Price, in his celebrated Revolu- 
tion ſermon : and for this animated and generous 
effuſion of patriotic fervour, this illuſtrious Philan- 
thropiſt is vilified, and ſcurrilouly abuſed by Mr. 
Burke, as a ſecond Hugh Peters—or, to collect a 
few of Mr. Burke's ſcattcred flowers of eloquence, 
as a fanatical, facrilegious, inhuman, unprinci- 
pled, remorſeleſs regicide. Without doubt, the 
heads of Barnave, Bailli, Syeyes, and other diſtin- 
guiſhed ornaments of the National Aſſembly, 
ſtreaming on the ſcalfold, would have formed a 
ſpectacle far more congenial to the refined feelings 
of Mr. Burke, who would rejoice to ſee “ ten 
thouſand ſwords leap from iheir ſcabbards;“ nay, 
all France delvged in blood, rather than a look, 
which threatened inſult to the Queen of France, 
that paragon of female virtue and excellence, 
ſhould paſs unrevenged; and who cannot con- 
template, as we are all ſenſible, a Monarch 
& hurled from his throne,”” without the moſt ex- 
quifite emotions of grief and commiſeration. But 
Mr. Burke afſures us, that “ reſiſtance was made 
to conceſſion ; their revolt was from protection; 
their blow was aimed at a hand holding out graces, 
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favours, and immunities.” And elſewhere, ſpeak- 
ing of the admiration, riſing almoſt to idolatry, 
which the. people of France entertain for the me- 
mory of Henry IV. he aſſerts, © that Louis XVI. 
whom they have dethroned, has, in the courſe of 
his reign, done infinitely more to correct the an- 
tient vices of the State, than that great Monarch 
did, or than we are ſure he ever meant to do.“ 
We have all heard, I preſume, with admira- 
tion, of the great things pertormed by Henry IV. 
and of the ſtill greater which, if any credit is due 
to the Duke of Sully, he had in contemplation. 
But of the infinitely greater things performed, or 
meditated by the preſent King, for the welfare of 
the State, I acknowledge myſelt perfectly 1gno- 
rant. Nor does that famous record of modern 
French hiſtory, the“ Livre Rouge,” furniſh, as I 
recollect, a ſingle proof of this extraordinary aſ- 
tertion. The convocation of the States was a 
meaſure, not of choice, but of dire and urgent 
neceſſity. And though, with reſpect to general 
rectitude of diſpoſition, it would be injuſtice to 
athrm, that Louis X VI. falls below the level of the 
Kings his predeceſſors or co-temporaries, yet 
it is a melancholy truth, that the people may 
ſuffer as much under the government of a weak, 
as of a wicked prince, And the political con- 
ceſſions which he was prepared to make, in return 
for the pecuniary aids which he ſolicited, fell pro- 
digiouſly ſhort of that radical and permanent re- 
form which the people had a right to demand, 

and 
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and which they alſo happily poſſeſſed the power to 
enforce. The King of France is not, and never 
was, the object of the national hatred or venge- 
ance. No Monarch could reaſonably be expected 
voluntarily to diveſt himſelf of the authority 
tranſmitted to him from his anceſtors. But nei- 
ther could the Repreſentatives of a great and en- 
lightened Nation be expected to diveſt themſelves 
of their feelings as men and citizens ; nor, from a 
weak and vicious complaiſfance to the hereditary 
prejudices of royalty, to act in a manner incom- 
patible with the ſacred obligations incumbent upon 
them as ſuch, and with the high character they 
ſuſtained as the aflertors of the national liberty. 
In conſequence of the heroic exertions which the 
ſpirit of Liberty only could inſpire, abſolute monar- 
chy has, indeed, to adopt the words of Mr. Burke, 
& breathed its laſt *”” in France—but not, as he 
aſſerts, without a groan. No. It expired in convul- 
ſions too dreadful to be laſting. But Mr. Burke is 
an admirer of quiet and peaczable revolutions. If 
daring metaphors would. ſupply the place of daring 
actions, he would be the firſt to exclaim, What 
man dare, I dare!” And his notions reſpecting 
the facility and urbanity with which this wonder- 
ful change in the State might have been effected, 
ſeem to reſemble thoſe of Bayes in the Rehearſal, 
where we fee kings politely requeſted to deſcend 
from their thrones, and molt politely and obliging- 
ly complying with the requiſition. Mr. Burke 
affects to ſpeak with contempt of the © chill philoſo- 
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phy ** of modern times but what philoſophy ſo 
chill as that which refuſes to make any allowance 
for the temporary exceſles of an oppreſſed and ex- 
aſperated people, in a moment of delirium, agitated 
at once by the frenzy of joy for the actual over- 
throw of deſpotiſm, and of terror at the apprehen- 
fion of its re-eſtabliſhment ! Who can wonder, 
that in the tempeſt and whirlwind of paſſion, little 
regard ſhould be paid to the ſober ſuggeſtions of 
& the pauſer, Reaſon!” The people of France, 
however, have ſhown that they know how to dif- 
tinguiſn between the man and the deſpot. And 
though it would be highly impolitic and danger- 
cus to inveſt the King of France, in preſent cir- 
cumſtances, with that ſhare of authority which is 
deſtined for him as ſupreme executive Magiſtrate 
under the new conſtitution ; yet the perſon of the 
King is, and has always been, regarded as ſacred ; 
he is treated with every external demonſtration of 
reſpect; but the {word of the State probably will 
not be again entruſted in his hands, till there 1s 
reaſon to believe he has totally and for ever relin- 
quiſhed his intention of plunging it into her vitals. 
The National Aſſembly have now nearly accom- 
pliſhed their original plan, for what they juſtly ſtile 
the renovation of the monarchy. And Mr. Burke 
is abſurd enough to be not only extremely ſorry, 
but extremely angry, that the French nation has 
not thought proper to adopt the Englith conſtitu- 
tion as the model of their new form of govern- 


men. It appears to me, I acknowledge, for the 
| realons 
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reaſons I have ſtated, that the National Aſſenibly 
judged erroneouſly in deviating, in ſome important 
points, from the maxims of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion. But it never entered into my imagination, 
that it was reaſonable, or decorous, to borrow a 


favourite term of Mr. Burke, to inſult them for 


thus exerciſing their own diſcretion, where their 
own intereſts only were concerned, by a decla- 
ration penned certainly when the moon was 
in her altitudes, ©* 'That all the ſophiſters and 
conſtitution- mongers of France could not pro- 
duce any thing better adapted to preſerve a ra- 
tional and manly freedom, than the courſe we 
have purſued—that their extravagant and pre- 
ſumptuous ſpeculations have reduced them to a 
ſtate truly deſpicable—that the pettifogging attor- 
nies, obſcure curates, and country clowns, of 
whom the National Aſſembly is compoſed, had 
eſtabliſhed a litigious conſtitution, in the hope of 
coming in for a ſhare of the ſpoils in a general 
ſcramble—that the union of orders in the Aſſem- 
. bly completed that momentum of 1gnorance, 
raſhneſs, preſumption, and luſt of plunder, which 
nothing has been able to reſiſt - that every land- 
mark of the country was done away in favour of a 
geometrical and arithmetical conſtitution that 
all orders, ranks and diſtinct' ons were confound- 
ed, that a barbarous and ſenſeleſs government, a 
monſter of a conſtitution, might be formed out of 
univerſal anarchy, joined to national bankruptey 
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that the National Aſſembly is a profane burleſque, 
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and abominable perverſion of that ſacred inſtitute, 
—that their power is like that of the evil principle, 
only to ſubvert: and deſtroy—that it has not even 
the aſpect and phyſiognomy of a grave legiſlative 
body“ nec color imperii, nec frons erat ulla 
ſenatus“ —that their liberty, in fine, is illiberal 
and vulgar; their ſcience, preſumptuous igno- 
rance; their humanity, ſavage and brutal,” — 
„WE, however,” as Mr. Burke affirms, “have 
not loſt the generoſity and dignity of thinking of 
the 14th century. Helvetius has made no pro- 
greſs amongſt us. We have made no diſcoveries 
and we think no diſcoveries are to be made either 
in morality or government. We are men of un- 
taught feelings; and inſtead of caſting away our 
old prejudices, we cheriſh them, and cheriſh them 
becauſe they are prejudices.” And no wonder, for 


he tells us, that © prejudice engages the mind in 


a ſteady courſe of wiſdom and virtue—though, 
in theſe points, he adds, Thoſe who to ſtile 
themſelves the Enlightened, moſt eſſentially differ 
from the majority of the nation.” And ſurely it 
the French nation happens to agree in ſentiment 
with the Enlightened among the Engliſh, and to 
entertain ſomewhat lower ideas of the value of old 


. prejudices, and conſequently leſs predilection for 


them than Mr. Burke, and other zealous ſticklers 
for the dignity of thinking of the 14th century ; 
it cannot be denied, that they have as juſt preten- 
ſions to judge for themſelves, in all the conteſted 


and complex concerns of morality and govern- 
ment, 
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ment, as the Engliſh. I know not what obligation 
the French are under to make the Revolution of 
1688, in England, the ſtandard of Reformation 
in France in 1790, or indeed to pay any ſort of 
attention to it any farther than they themſelves 
deem expedient. And I will venture to add, that 
in the opinion of the Enlightened, it is difficult to 
conceive how a man, ſwelling with ideas of his 
own importance, can render himſelf more ridicu- 
lous, than by arraigning with a magiſterial air, and 
in paſſionate and abuſive language, the public 
tranſactions of a foreign country, with which he 
has no concern; and the government of which 
will be juſt as much influenced by his frantic rav- 
ings, as the majeſtic orb of night moving in cloud- 
leſs ſplendour by the envious howlings of the 
wolf, or the ominous hootings of the ſcreech-owl. 
Who is Mr. Burke ? and what are the tranſcendant 
qualifications and endowments which entitle him 
to hold in contempt, the collective wiſdom of an 
illuſtrious aſſembly, who, poſſeſſing the unlimited 
confidence of a great and generous nation, are em- 
ploying their arduous and unremitting efforts in 
the conſtruction of a permanent fabric of Liberty, 
ſuch as ſhall conſtitute the pride and the happi- 
neſs of unborn and countleſs generations, regard- 
leſs of the wretched and impotent attacks of an 
infignificant and inſolent individual, “ who ſtruts 
and frets his hour upon the ſtage, and then is 
ſeen no more?” To thoſe who are not acquainted 
with the peculiar caſt of Mr. Burke's political 
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character and conduct, it' muſt appear ſtrange, 
that, in one of his famous parliamentary harangues 
during the American war, he ſhould declare, 
That he did not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment againſt a whole people that 
ec he could not inſult and ridicule the feelings of 
6 millions of his fellow- creatures; that he was 
6 not ripe to paſs ſentence on the graveſt public 
< bodies, entruſted with magiſtracies of great au- 
& thority and dignity, and charged with the ſafety 
< of their fellow-citizens on the ſame title with 
« himſelf—that he really thought, for a wiſe 
„ man, this was not judicious; for a ſober man, 
cc not decent; for a mind tinctured with hu- 
„ manity, not mild or merciful.” Theſe were 
the ſentiments of Mr. Burke, it ſeems, in his un- 
ripe years—* when he was green in judgment.” 
But however modeſt or diffident he might once be, 
it is manifeſt that he is now ripe for paſſing ſen- 
tence on a whole nation, without judgment, with- 
.out decency, and without mercy. 


With regard to the reſumption of the church 
lands, which is a very favaurite theme of Mr. 
Burke's defamation, and which he prepoſterouſly 
repreſents as an act of lawleſs rapine, and a viola- 
'tion of the fundamental principles of public juſtice, 
I beg leave to obſerve, that it cannot be pretend- 
ed, that the Clergy in France, or in any other 
kingdom, hold their eccleſiaſtical preferments by 
the ſame tenure with their private eſtates and 
perſonal property. The Clergy are a claſs of ci- 
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tizens, to whom is allotted, in common with other. 
clafſes of men of other deſcriptions, a portion of 
the national revenue, as a compenſation for certain 
{ervices to be rendered to the State or the Com- 
munity, and certain duties to be performed.— 
* But,” to tranſcribe the words of the preſent ex- 
cellent Biſhop of London, in his primary charge 
to the clergy of his dioceſe, “ if once we relin- 
“ quiſh our proper ſtations, and ruſh into the 
* world; if we conſider our preferments merely 
& as lite-eſtates, without any regard to the per- 
© ſonal ſervices and perſonal duties with which 
* they are charged, we ſhall moſt aſſuredly forfeit 
* the good opinion, and, with this, the ſupport 
of the State. The firm ground we now ſtand 
* upon will fink from under our feet, and our 
* properties and revenues will be ſwept away like 
“ thoſe of our brethren in a neighbouring king- 
& dom, whoſe deſpoliation is faid to have been no 
& leſs owing to their non-reſidence, their love of 
6 pleaſure, their loſs of the public eſteem, than 
ce to the ſubverſion of the Civil Government.” 
Will any one dare to affirm, that, in cafes ſimilar 
to that which the venerable Prelate here ſuppoſes, 
a reſumption of that part of the national revenue, 
Io uſeleſsly, or rather ſo miſchievouſly appropri- 
ated, wou'd be no better than a public robbery ? 
Nothing can be clearer than that the State poſſeſ- 
ſes the ſame inherent authority to reduce or reſume 
the revenues of the Clergy, as the revenues of the 
Army, or of the various claſſes of perſons em- 
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ployed in the civil departments of the State. Who 
will diſpute the authority of the State to reduce 
the public ſtipends of the Bench of Judges? Do 
the Bench of Biſhops hold their emoluments by a 
tenure more ſacred? The Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſh. 
ment itſelf exiſts but by the favour and per- 
miſſion of the State, And ſome who rank high 
as Chriſtian philoſophers, have not heſitated ta 
declare themſelves of . opinion, that the whole 
apparatus is as ſuperfluous as it 1s expenſive; and 
that Chriſtianity flouriſhed much more before it 
formed an alliance with the civil powers, than it 
has ever done ſince. And indeed if the French 
are, as Mr. Burke aflerts, a nation of Atheiſts, 
notwithitanding the ineſtimable advantages which, 
according to him, reſult from a religious eſtabliſh- 
ment, mere curiofity would lead us to enquire, 
what they would have been if no ſuch eſtabliſhment 
had ever exiſted. The National Aſſembly are far 
from entertaining, however, the moſt diſtant 
idea of aboliſhing the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 
They have, indeed, blaſted for ever the proſpects 
of ambition and avarice in the church, by a re- 
duction and equalization of its enormous wealth, 
They have aboliſhed pluralities ; they have en- 
forced reſidence; they have extinguiſhed patron- 
age. Theſe are the mighty evils they have done, 
And Mr. Burke, in his profound wiſdom, has 
taken upon him to pronounce, “that, in conſe- 
quence of this arrangement, nothing of ſcience or 
erudition can exiſt in the Gallican Church—that 

all 
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all men of ſobriety will be driven from the cleri- 
cal profeſſion ; and that the Gallican Clergy will 
be degraded into a ſet of licentious, bold, crafty, 
factious, flattering wretches.” — And he adds, 
that the preſent ruling powers have ſubſtituted, 
for that property of which they have plundered 
the Church, a degrading penſionary eſtabliſhment, 
to which no man of liberal ideas, or liberal con- 
dition, will deſtine his children.” But how do 
Facts correſpond with theſe weak, raſh, and dog- 
matical aſſertions? Do men of liberal ideas, and 
liberal condition, in this or any other country, 
Utopia excepted, really ſcruple to accept of civil 
employments for themſelves, or their children, be- 
cauſe they are degraded by the penſionary eſtabliſh- 
ments, or pecuniary appointments. annexed to 
them? If not—How will the eccleſiaſtical dignity 
be degraded by them? Are not the clergy in Hol- 
land, and America, and Switzerland, ſupported in 
this manner? Then why may not the French go- 
vernment adopt the ſame mode of ſupporting the 
French Clergy, without being reviled for it by Mr. 
Burke? And though, in the Church of Scotland, 
as now in France, there are no middle clafles 
of Clergy, who are /eft at their eaſe, as Mr. Burke 
phraſes it, or in other words, who poſſeſs large 
revenues, and perform no ſervices—“ no lordly 
Abbots, purple as their wines—no downy Doctors, 
to ſlumber and fatten in the ſtalls of Theology ; yet 
it will not be ſaid, that nothing of ſcience or eru- 
dition exiſts in the Scottiſh Church, ſo long as a 
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Robertſon, a Campbell, a Gerard, a Blair, and 
many other names which might be enumerated, 
continue to adorn and dignify her communion. 
Mr. Burke, amongſt his other abſurdities, enter- 
tains the nonſenſical notion, that the kingdom of 
France is, by the new government, divided and 
ſubdivided chequer-wiſe, into regular ſquares, and 
ſquares within {quares—a reverie which aftords him 
much ſcope for idle jeſts and unſcaſonable merri- 
ment. But his paſſion is too violent to ſuffer long 
reſtraint; and it even riles, at times, into all the 
vehemence and fror of Delphic inſpiration : 


- Non vultus, non color unus, 


Non comptæ mansere comte, led pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie tera corda tument. 


But in the midſt of theſe eccentric flights, and 
whilſt he fancies that he 1s ſpeaking oracles, he is 
betrayed into the moſt egregious errors and incon- 
fiſtencies. He confounds a Report of the Com- 
mittee of Conſtitution, relative to the mode of 
election, with a Decree of the National Aſſembly 
—thus reſting his objections to the admirable 
ſyſtem of repreſentation adopted by the Aſſembly, 
on the united baſis of ignorance and cavil. He 
objects to the Aſſembly, that it does not hold the 
authority it exerciſes under any conſtitutional law 
of the State, although the great end and object of 
their delegation was 10 form a Conſtitution, But 
to require them to act under the authority of a 
conſtitutional law before the Conſtitution itſelf 

exiſted, 
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exiſted, is no doubt agreeable to Mr. Burke's 
theory of the © ſublime and beautiful” in politics. 
And the Bulls of this great infallible are to be re- 
ceived as“ myſteries of government,“ or perhaps 
„ truths too ſacred to be diſcufled.” Mr. Burke 
pretends, ** That on his firſt inſpection of the 
returns to the National Aſſembly, he foreſaw, very 
nearly as it happened, every thing that has ſince 
come to paſs.” It ſeems then, he foreſaw, from 
the number of “ obſcure curates“ elected to ſeats 
in the Aſſembly, the certainty of a general re- 
ſumption of eccleſiaſtical property. From the 
multitude of © notaries and attornies, the miniſters 
of municipal litigation,” he foreſaw the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the memorable decree for the gratuitous 
adminiſtration of public juſtice ; and he foreſaw, 
that the country clowns” would act the part of 
enlightened patriots, in declaring places under the 
Crown to be incompatible with places in the Aſ- 
ſembly. In tine, he foreſaw that this combination 
of SCRAMBLERS would commence their career, by 
leaving themſelves nothing to ſcramble for. All 
theſe wonders Mr. Burke, “ in raptured viſion, 
ſaw ;**—and what mortal man will preſume to 
vie with him in political perſpicacity? or diſpute 
his equal right to exclaim with PoLox ius 


Hath there been ſuch a time Id fain know that - 
That I have poſitively ſaid 77 %, Y 
When it proved otherwiſe | 


In deſcanting upon the ſtate of the French finances, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Burke has deemed it expedient to omit all 
mention of the territorial impoſt, ſubſtituted in lieu 
of the Gabelle, and other odious and oppreſſive 
taxes, now for ever aboliſhed—thus ingeniouſly 
contriving to create an annual deficit of ſeveral 
millions ſterling in the public revenue. And in 
his exaggerated and tragical accounts of the diſ- 
orders prevailing in the ſtanding army of France, 
—that ſtanding evil in a free country—he judici- 
ouſly keeps entirely out of view, a circumſtance 
which would © ruin our feelings,” and be totally 
deſtructive of the ſtage effect of the piece—viz. 
That a committee, conſiſting of a number of the 
ableſt men in France, both civil and military, are 
actually engaged in framing a plan for its conſtitu- 
tional and permanent organization, and the con- 
ſequent rectification of thoſe temporary diſorders by 
which Mr. Burke has been ſo greatly alarmed. The 
popular Aſſemblies of Department, Mr. Burke ſtiles 
a collection of independent democracies ; and aſſerts 
that this republican ſyſtem can never be governed 
as one body, or be ſet in motion by the impuiſe of 
one mind; and that when the National Aſſembly 
has completed its work, it will have accompliſhed 
its ruin: forgetting that the newly eſtabliſhed Pro- 
vincial Courts are manifeſtly intended to fill the 
void created by the extinction of the antient Pro- 
vincial Parliaments; and that he himſelf lays it 
down as a maxim, that good policy required them 
to build on the antient foundations. And as to 
the practicability of this ſyſtem, Mr. Burke might 
| - have 
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have reflected, that the vaſt continent of America 
is at this day governed, as Holland has been for 
two hundred years palt, by a National Aſſembly 
or States-General, and a multiplicity of ſubordinate 
Legiſlatures, poſſeſſing powers far ſuperior to thoſe 
veſted by the new conſtitution of France in the 
provincial aſſemblies or municipalities. Though 
France at this moment enjoys perfect tranquillity, 
and is rifing rapidly to the ſummit of proſperity, 
Mr. Burke inſiſts that the nation is ruined ; and 
ſays, © that the leaders of the Revolution tell the 
people to comfort them in the rags with which 
they have clothed them—that they are a nation of 
Philoſophers.” But it is certain that the com- 
monalty of that kingdom, if they are clothed at 
all, can ſcarcely be clothed worle now than they 
were previous to the Revolution; and I hope the 
rags of Philoſophy are at leaſt as reſpectable as 
the tatters of Deſpotiſm. 

As, according to an eſtabliſhed obſervation, the 
Engliſh aſpire to a compariſon with the antient 
Romans, fo the French have been equally ambi- 
tious of tracing a reſemblance between themſelves 
and the Athenians, who were beyond all contro- 
verſy, not only the moſt free, but the moſt learned, 
and moſt poliſhed nation of antiquity, And a 
RoCcHEFOUCAULT, or a LIANCOURT, may now 
with a noble pride, and the juſteſt propriety, adopt 
the language of Pericles in the famous funeral 
oration recorded by Thucydides : * Our govern- 
ment,” ſays that illuſtrious Rateſman and patriot, 
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is popular, becauſe the end of it is the happineſs 
of the people or nation, and not that of a few 
individuals. In our civil capacities, 'we all of us 
enjoy the equal empire of law and equity; and 
how different ſoever may be our ſtations and con- 
ditions, poſſeſs the ſame privileges, and have equal 
pretenſions to offices of truſt and dignity. Reſpect 
and conſideration are not paid to birth, but to 
merit. Neither poverty nor meannels of condition 
exclude any one from riſing to power or influence, 
provided he be worthy of them, and capable of 
ſerving his country. Our ſocial and familiar inter- 
courſe is as equal as our public, and is characterized 
by urbanity, freedom, and gaiety.“ 

But Mr. Burke tells us, that the people are groſs- 
ly deluded, and that © thoſe who ſtand upon that 
elevation of reafon to which nothing can aſcend 
but the ſpirit and moral quality of human actions, 
will ſay to the teachers of the Palais Royal, The 
Cardinal of Lorraine was the murderer of the 
ſixteenth century—you have the glory of being the 
murderers of the eighteenth ; and this 1s the only 
difference between you.” Is there no difference 
then between a Cardinal of Lorraine, whoſe 
& robes of function” were dyed in human gore— 
2 bigot drunk with the mingled fumes of ambition 
and fanaticiſm, whoſe red arm of vengeance was 
ſtretched over a whole nation, to whoſe ſlaughter. 
ous thoughts direneſs had become familar, who 
triumphed in crimes, and delighted in horrors— 
Is there no difference, I ſay, between ſuch a man, 
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and a Biſhop of AuTux, or an Abbe Seveves, 
who have conſecrated their labours and their 
talents to the diffuſion of liberty, virtue, peace, and 
happineſs, throughout the globe—and whole ſole 
and noble aim it is to exalt the ſavage into MAN? 
What ſhocking outrages are theſe, and what ſenſa- 
tions do they not excite !** Que tandem abutere 
Catalina patientia no/tra ?” 

I muſt juſt be permitted to notice the inſuffer- 
able arrogance and contumely with which Mr. 
Burke has thought proper to treat the Revolution 
and Conſtitutional Societies. It is ſcarcely credi- 
ble, at a period when knowledge and liberality are 
ſo generally diffuſed, and the Gothic and barbarous 
prejudices attached to the ſplendid, but frivolous 
diſtinctions of rank and title, are ſo ſenſibly abated, 
that any individual, in any ſtation of lite, ſhould 
think himſelf entitled to aſſume theſe ſupercilious 
and lofty airs, in animadverting upon the conduct 
of any claſſes or deſcriptions of his fellow- citizens, 
of general fairneſs and reſpectability of character. 
Does Mr. Burke imagine, that men in theſe times 
will be over-awed by the empty appellations of 
Privy Counſellor, and Right Honourable? or 
does he claim amongſt his other privileges as a 
member of Parliament, the privilege of inſulting 
thoſe whom he repreſents, the moment he finds 
himſelf in ſecurc poſſeſſion of his feat? Unbiaſſed 
myſelf by any connection with either Society, I 
firmly believe there are in both, perſons whoſe 
heads and hearts would not ſuffer in the compari- 
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ſon with Mr. Burke. Theſe aſſociations, it ſeems, 
have had the misfortune to incur Mr. Burke's high 
diſpleaſure, in conſequence of the addreſs of con- 
gratulation moved by Dr. Price, and tranſmitted by 
their Preſident, Earl Stanhope, to the National 
Aſſembly, on the glorious reſtoration of the 
National Liberty; and which met with ſo honour- 
able and flattering a reception from that illuſtrious 
body, Mr. Burke, however, tells us, that he 
ſhould ſuſpend his congratulations on the new 
liberty of France, until he was informed how it 
had been combined with government, with public 
force, with the diſcipline and obedience of armies, 
with the collection of an effective and well-diltri- 
buted revenue, with morality and religion, with 
the ſolidity of property, with peace and order, 
with civil and ſocial manners. The effect of 
liberty to individuals, is, that they may do what 


they pleaſe; we ought to ſee what it will pleaſe 


them to do, before we riſque compliments which 
may be ſoon turned into complaints. Am I to 
felicitate a madman, who has eſcaped from the 
protecting reſtraint and wholeſome darknels of his 
cell, on his reſtoration to the enjoyment of light 
and liberty? Am I to congratulate a highwayman 
and murderer, who has broke priſon, upon the 
recovery of his natural rights?” Very extraordi- 
nary compariſons theſe, truly! But, Sir, I hope 
we may be permitted, without treſpaſſing too far 
upon your condeſcenſion, to congratulate a fellow- 
citizen, or even a fellow-man of like paſſions and 
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feelings with our own, who has miraculouſly 
eſcaped from the horrid dungeons of oppreſlion, 
on the recovery of his liberty, without waiting till 
the next century to ſee what uſe he will pleaſe to 
make of it. Grand ſwelling ſentiments of 
liberty,” Mr. Burke indeed tells us, © he is ſure 
he does not deſpiſe.” But if theſe grand and ſwel- 
ling ſentiments are never to be reduced to act, 
and if the ſpirit of liberty 1s to evaporate in high- 
ſounding words, inſtead of producing effects really 
beneficial to mankind, I am ſure he would be 
perfectly juſtifiable in deſpiſing them ; and others 
alſo will be equally juſtified in deſpiſing thoſe who 
either inſidiouſly or oftentatiouſly affect to adopt 
them. Mr. Burke confeſſes, however, © that he 
never liked this continual talk of reſiſtance and 
revolution, or the practice of making the extreme 
medicine of the State its daily bread.” Now it is 
certain that reſiſtance and revolution have been 
continually talked of in England, for more than 
an hundred years paſt; and as no harm has yet 
reſulted from it, Mr. Burke's diſlike to this talk 
ſeems to proceed from a ſpecies of panic ſo little 
allied to reaſon, that it might on the contrary be 
juſtly deemed a moſt alarming ſymptom of the 
degeneracy of the times, whenever reſiſtance and 
revolution ſhall ceaſe to be talked of. That the 
people have an inherent right to reſiſt oppreſſion, 
to dethrone and puniſh tyrants, and to provide by 
the moſt effectual means in their power, for their 
own ſecurity and happineſs, are, it ſeems, unde- 
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niable truths—but theſe truths, we are told, are 
not to be preſtituled by promiſcuous and vulgar 
communication. No—* this would render the 
habit of ſociety dangeroufly valetudinary.” Who 
could have thought that England had ſuch a deli. 
cate conſtitution !—But, to borrow one of Mr. 
Burke's choice metaphors, they are to be © pickled 
in the preſerving juices ** of a new-fangled and 
myſtical ſtate-oratory, and carefully laid by for 
future occaſions. The danger is, leſt theſe whole- 
ſome, though unpalatable maxims of government, 
after being embalmed for a century or two in this 
precious pickle, might hecome fomewhat mouldy 
and unfit for uſe. And I acknowledge, 1 had 
much rather the pulſe of the Nation ſhould ſome- 
times beat too high in favour of Liberty, than have 
recourſe to the“ oblivious antidote *”” of this State- 
empiric. As to the practice of “ making the ex- 
treme medicine of the State its daily bread,” 

which Mr. Burke with fome appearance of reaſon 
objects, I would juſt beg leave to hint, as the dif- 
tinction does not appear to have occurred to him, 


that actual reſiſtance is one thing, and mere talk of 


revolution and reſiſtance is another. And it Mr. 
Burke would farther pleaſe to reflect, that thoſe who 
have moſt zealouſly maintained the abſtract theory 
of reſiſtance, have been under the preſent happy 
eſtabliſhment the moſt diſtant from wiſhing to 
have practical recourſe to it, he would ſurely dif- 
miſs his jealous apprehenſions, and ſuffer his 


„ perturbed ſpirit *” to reſt in peace— or tremble 
| for 
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for the ſafety of thoſe governments only, under 
the dire oppreſſion of which, reſiſtance and revolu- 
tion are not the ſubjects: of open and unreſtrained 
converſe, but of deep and filent meditation. After 
all, it is ſomewhat ſurprizing to be told by Mr. 
Burke, “ that almoſt all the high-bred republicans 
of his time have become, after a ſhort ſpace, the 
molt decided thorough-bred courtiers:“ And ſtill 
more ſo to hear him account for it, by declaring, 
that they were mere ſpeculatiſts, who indulged in 
magnificent reveries, becauſe they never intended 
going beyond ſpeculation ; and who, finding their 
principles not applicable to cafes which call only 
for a qualified, civil or legal refiſtance, in ſuch 
caſes employed no reſiſtance at all, but left the 
whole taſk and burden of oppoſition to devolve 
upon thoſe whom, in the pride and intoxication of 
their theories, they regarded as little better than 
Tories.” That there are perſons who ſeriouſly 
diſclaim or contemn all means of reſiſtance to the 
miſconduct of government, but ſuch as are con- 
trary to the letter of the law, and the eſtabliſhed 
forms of the conſtitution, I acknowledge I never 
beſore ſuſpected: But if theſe high-bred and tur- 
bulent republicans are ſo eaſily metamorphoſed 
into thorough-bred courtiers, what has the govern- 
ment to fear from their ſpeculations ?--- or how is 
the State endangered by them? and wherefore the 
terrific exclamation of Mr. Burke, Let them 
not break priſon, to burſt like a Levanter, to ſweep 


the earth with their hurricane, apd to break up 
F the 
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the fountains of the great deep, to overwhelm us !” 
By a flight touch of the wand of this © Harlequin 
Grotius,”” the ſcene is ſuddenly reverſed; and 
inſtead of the ſtormy Atlantic of anarchy, we ſhud- 
der at the view of the vaſt and motionleſs Pacific 
of ſlavery. 

In Mr. Burke's wild and impotent attempts to 
eſtabliſh the High Tory doctrine of an inherent 
hereditary right in the Monarch, independent of 
the choice of the people, he entirely forgets that 
the laws of England are an expreſſion of the will of 
the people, declared by their repreſentatives—that 
the law or rule of ſucceilion derives its force ſolely 
from this origin; and while this law remains un- 
repealed, the inference ſurely 1s, that the people 
chooſe to be ſo governed. And though the conſti- 
tution of England refuſes to ſuppoſe that the 
Monarch will betray his truſt, yet if this ſhould 
ever actually happen, who will dare to affirm in 
expreſs words, that the people have not a right to 
reſume the truſt ſo forfeited, and to transfer it to 
more deſerving hands? Or, in other language, 
that the right of depoſing a tyrant, and of con- 
ferring the Crown upon the man of their choice, 
does not inhere in the Nation? But Mr. Burke 
pretends, ** that it would be to repeat a very trite 
ſtory, to recal to our memories all thoſe circum- 
ſtances which demonſtrate that the accepting of 
King William was not properly a choice.” Of 
theſe circumſtances, however trite they may be, I 


recollect nothing. I can only recal to my remem- 
brance, 
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brance, that the infant ſon and both the daughters 
of King James were excluded or removed from 
the ſucceſſion; and that the Crown was offered to 
the Prince of Orange by the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, in the name of all the people of England. 
And “ by a ſweeping clauſe of ban and anathema,” 
all the Catholic branches of the Royal Family were 
afterwards ſuperſeded, to make room for the 
Houſe of Hanover. © But,” ſays Mr. Burke, 
* to all thoſe who did not wiſh to recal King 
James, or to deluge their country in blood, and 
again to bring their religion, laws and liberties 
into the peril they had juſt eſcaped, it was an act 
of neceſſity, in the ſtricteſt moral ſenſe in which 
neceſſity can be taken.” This is an evaſion almoſt 
too groſs for the meridian of St. Omer; for, what 
does moral neceſſity mean, but cogency of motive? 
Becauſe, therefore, there exiſted ſolid, weighty, 
and urgent reaſons impelling them to make this 
choice, Mr. Burke would fain perſuade us that 
it was no choice at all; and that King William 
reigned, as he tells us his preſent Majeſty continues 
to do, in CONTEMPT of the choice of the people. 
„ This prattling,” to adopt Mr. Burke's own 
polite language, deſerves not the name of ſophiſ- 
try; it is nothing but plain impudence.“ 

It is obſervable, that Mr. Burke, upon all occa- 
ſions, takes upon him to declare the ſentiments of 
the people of England, which I am perſuaded he 
no leſs falſely than oſtentatiouſly repreſents as per- 
fectly analogous to his own, with as much confi- 
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dence as if the people of England had actually 
elected him their public Orator, and authorized 
him to ſay ſuch things in their name, as he may 
ſafely defy any of them to underſtand. When 
the people,“ ſays Mr. Burke, © have emptied 
themſelves of all the luſt of ſelfiſh will, which, with- 
out religion, it is utterly impoſſible they ever 
ſhould ; when they are conſcious that they exerciſe, 
and exerciſe perhaps in a higher link of the order 
of delegation, the power which, to be legitimate, 
mult be according to that eternal immutable law 
in which will and reaſon are the ſame, they will be 
more careful how they place power in baſe and 
incapable hands,” Again—* Perſuaded that all 
things ought to be done with reference, and refer- 
ring all to the point of reference, to which all 
ſhould be directed, they think themſelves bound, 
not only as individuals, in the ſanctuary of the 
heart, or as congregated in that perſonal capacity, 
to renew the memory of their high origin and caſt, 
but allo in their corporate character, to perform 
their national homage,” &c. And again: © Society 
1s indeed a contract; and each contract of each 
particular State is but a clauſe in the great prim- 
ceval contract of eternal ſociety, linking the lower 
with the higher natures, connecting the viſible and 
inviſible world, according to a fixed compact, ſanc- 
tioned by the inviolable oath which holds all phy- 
ſical and all moral natures each in their appointed 
place.“ This has at leaſt the merit of being an 
original definition of the original compact; and it 
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is, 1 ſuppoſe, agreeable to Mr. Burke's idea of 
political reaſon, which he tells us is“ a computing 
principle, adding, ſubtracting, multiplying and 
dividing, morally, and not metaphyſically or ma- 
thematically, true moral demonſtrations.” And in 
applying this principle to the inveſtigation of the 
rights of man, it muſt ever be remembered, that 
in proportion as they are metaphyſically true, 
they are morally and politically falſe ;** which 
clearly proves, to the confuſion of the“ ſhallow 
and ſhort-ſighted coxcombs of philoſophy,” that 
truth not only may be, but actually is at eternal 
and irreconcileable variance with itſelf. Such, to 
aſſume a more ſerious tone, is the Babylonian jar 
gon, with which politicians by profeſſion, ſhrouded 
in the veil of myſtery, inſult the underſtandings of 
mankind; and on the ſtrength of which they 
arrogate, without a bluſh, all wiſdom, knowledge, 
and even honeſty, to themſelves. And whoever 
attempts to diffuſe rational ideas on the ſubje& of 
government, in language level to common capa- 
cities, mult expect to be abuſed and vilified, as an 
enemy to the peace and order of ſociety, and a 
factious diſturber of the public tranquillity : Or 
at beſt as a blunderer, who“ miſtakes the deviation 
from the principle, for the principle itſelf; that 
is, who maintains reſiſtance to be the general rule 
of conduct, and obedience merely the deviation 
from it. Mr. Burke aſſerts,“ that no government 
could ſtand a moment, if it could be blown down 
with any thing ſo looſe und indefinite as an opinion 
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of miſconduct.” But might not the Mufti of 
Conſtantinople ſay the very ſame thing, in defence 
of the Turkiſh government? And did it never 
occur to this veteran politician, that there are 
degrees of miſconduct? And as, on the one hand, 
a government neither can nor ought to be blown 
down by Night and occaſional inſtances of miſcon- 
duct; on the other, Mr. Burke himſelf will allow, 
that for radical and incorrigible miſconduct, a 
government may be blown down, © provided it is 
done with dignity.” Mr. Burke's remark, there- 
fore, is either futile or falſe: and the groſs abuſe 
levelled againſt Dr. Price on this head, is manifeſtly 
founded on ſtill more groſs miſrepreſentation. The 
ſentiments of Dr. Price reſpecting the general 
theory of government, do not in fact at all differ 
from thoſe of Somers, Locks, HoabLEY, HEIL- 
vETIUs, MoNTESQUIEU, and the long train of 
illuſtrious Writers in both kingdoms, who have 
maintained, or admitted, that the people are the 
fountain of all juſt power, and that oppreſſion is 
a ſufficient ground of reſiſtance. When Dr. Price 
ſpeaks of the right of the people to chooſe their 
own governors, to depoſe them for miſconduct, 
and to frame governments for themſelves, can any 
one be really abſurd enough to believe that he is 
ipeaking of the maxims of common or of ſtatute 
law? We all know, that the Engliſh conſtitution 
ſuppoſes, and wiſely ſuppoſes, that the King can do 
no wrong; and it is certain that no government 
can expreſsly authorize reſiſtance againſt itſelf. 
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Will Mr. Burke pretend, that the Revolution in 
England was an event to be juſtified by an appeal 
to the forms of the conſtitution, which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily regard reſiſtance as rebellion ? No—but the 
public ſafety required a deviation from forms. And 
how, in the name of common ſenſe, with which the 
fine ſenſe of Mr. Burke ſeems to have very little con- 
nection, is that deviation to be vindicated, but by 
reſorting to the original and primary principles of 
government, as ſtated and defended by Dr. Price? 
Almoſt in the ſame breath, indeed, in which Dr. 
Price is impeached for inculcating treaſonable doc- 
trines, Mr. Burke himſelf admits, that a tyrant 
may be depoſed, and even puniſhed, provided it 
is done with dignity. But however dignified Mr. 
Burke's plan of reſiſtance to tyranny might be, 
moſt aſſuredly in the execution of it, or“ in re- 
ducing his principles to practice,“ he would not 
incur leſs perſonal riſque from the penalties of the 
law than Dr. Price; ſo that his imperious ſcorn, 
which knows no diſtinction between a Cataline 
and a Cato, a Jack Cade and a Hampden, a 
Peters and a Price *, may be with equal and 
retorted ſcorn repaid. In reply, however, to the 
clear and ſimple poſition of Dr. Price, that 
the people have a right to caſhier their gover- 

* Since this paragraph was written, the death of this illuſ- 
trious man has been announced to the public ; and the day is 
at length arrived, which thoſe who belt knew his excellence, 


moſt deeply lament to ſee— 


When wayward wits no more aſſail, 
« Nor envious tongues decry. 
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of miſconduct.” But might not the Mufti of 
Conſtantinople ſay the very ſame thing, in defence 
of the Turkiſh government? And did it never 
occur to this veteran politician, that there are 
degrees of miſconduct? And as, on the one hand, 
a government neither can nor ought to be blown 
down by flight and occaſional inſtances of miſcon- 
duct; on the other, Mr. Burke himſelf will allow, 
that for radical and incorrigible miſconduct, a 
government may be blown down, ** provided it is 
done with dignity.” Mr. Burke's remark, there- 
fore, is either futile or falſe: and the groſs abuſe 
levelled againſt Dr. Price on this head, is manifeſtly 
founded on ſtill more groſs miſrepreſentation. 'The 
ſentiments of Dr. Price reſpecting the general 
theory of government, do not in fact at all differ 
from thoſe of Somers, Locke, Hoabley, HEIL- 
VETIUs, MoNTESQUIEU, and the long train of 
illuſtrious Writers in both kingdoms, who have 
maintained, or admitted, that the people are the 
fountain of all juſt power, and that oppreſſion is 
a ſufticienr ground of reſiſtance. When Dr. Price 
ſpeaks of the right of the people to chooſe their 
own governors, to depoſe them for miſconduct, 
and to frame governments for themſelves, can any 
one be really abſurd enough to believe that he is 
ſpeaking of the maxims of common or of ſtatute 
law? We all know, that the Engliſh conſtitution 
ſuppoſes, and wiſely ſuppoſes, that the King can do 
no wrong; and it is certain that no government 
can expreſsly authorize reſiſtance againſt itſelf. 
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Will Mr. Burke pretend, that the Revolution in 
England was an event to be juſtified by an appeal 
to the forms of the conſtitution, which muſt neceſ- 
farily regard reſiſtance as rebellion ? No—but the 
public ſafety required a deviation from forms. And 
how, in the name of common ſenſe, with which the 
fine ſenſe of Mr. Burke ſeems to have very little con- 
nection, is that deviation to be vindicated, but by 
reſorting to the original and primary principles of 
government, as ſtated and defended by Dr, Price? 
Almoſt in the fame breath, indeed, in which Dr. 
Price is impeached for inculcating treaſonable doc- 
trines, Mr. Burke himſelf admits, that a tyrant 
may be depoſed, and even puniſhed, provided it 
is done with dignity. But however dignified Mr, 
Burke's plan of reſiſtance to tyranny might be, 
moſt aſſuredly in the execution of it, or © in re- 
ducing his principles to practice,” he would not 
incur leſs perſonal riſque from the penalties of the 
law than Dr. Price; ſo that his imperious ſcorn, 
which knows no diſtinction between a Cataline 
aud a Cato, a Jack Cade and a Hampden, a 
Peters and a Price *, may be with equal and 
retorted ſcorn repaid. In reply, however, to the 
clear and ſimple poſition of Dr. Price, that 
the people have a right to caſhier their gover- 

Since this paragraph was written, the death of this illuſ- 
trious man has been announced to the public ; and the day is 
at length arrived, which thoſe who beſt knew his excellence, 
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nors for miſconduct; Mr. Burke farther ſays, 
The queſtion of dethroning, or if theſe gentlemen 
like the phraſe better, caſbiering Kings, will always 
be, as it has always been, an extraordinary queſ- 
tion of State, and wholly out of the law—a queſ- 
tion, like all other queſtions of State, of diſpoſitions 
and of means, and of probable conſequences, rather 
than of poſitive rights. As it was not made for 
common abuſes, ſo it is not to be agitated by com- 
mon minds ; the ſpeculative line of demarcation, 
where obedience ought to end, and reſiſtance mult 
begin, is faint, obſcure, and not eaſily definable. 
It is not a ſingle act, or a ſingle event, which deter- 
mines it. Government muſt be abuſed and de- 
ranged indeed, before it can be thought of: and 
the proſpect of the future, muſt be as bad as the 
experience of the paſt. When things are in that 
lamentable condition, the nature of the diſeaſe is 
to indicate the remedy to thoſe whom Nature has 
qualified to adminiſter, in extremities, this critical, 
ambiguous, bitter potion, to a diſtempercd State. 
Times and occaſions, and provocations, will teach 
their own leflons. The wiſe will determine from 
the gravity of the caſe ; the irritable, from ſenl vility 
to oppreſſion ; the high- minded, from diſdain and 
indignation at abafive power in unworthy hands ; 
the brave and bold, frown the love of honourable 
danger in a generous cauſe ;—but with or without 
right, a revolution will be the very laſt reſource of 
the thinking and the good.“ In this paſlage, the 
contuſion 0! ideas, which almoſt invariably per- 
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vades the reaſonings of Mr. Burke, is ſuch, that he 
does not even diſtinguiſh between the abſtra& 
queſtion of the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance to oppreſſion 
—the queſtion relative to the degree of opprethon, 
which will juſtify refiſtance—and the queſtion con- 
cerning the expediency of reſiſtance, ſuppoſing the 
juſtice of it previouſly aſcertained, which 1s very 
different from either. Dr. Price merely affirms 
the abſtract right, in general terms a right which 
even Mr. Burke could not venture expreſsly to 
deny; and therefore he prepoſterouſly blends and 
confounds abſtract and concrete, and repreſents 
the whole amalgamated maſs of abſurdity, as a 
grand and complicated queſtion of State, not to be 
agitated by common or vulgar minds. But how 
is the theory of Dr. Price affected by the idle and 
oſtentatious obſervations of Mr. Burke? They are 
manifeſtly irrelevant, and totally foreign to the 
purpoſe of his argument: for, clear as the abſtract 
principle doubtleſs is, every one will allow, that the 
right and ſeaſonable application of it demands the 
higheſt exertions of wiſdom, knowledge and ability. 
But ſtill a foundation muſt be laid for the ſucceſs 
of thoſe exertions, in the general belief and avowal 
of the firit ſimple and ſalutary ſpeculative poſition. 
And after all the exclamations we have heard 
againſt political theologians, and theological poli- 
ticians, I am not able to perceive in what reſpect 
a 5th November ſermon at the Old Jewry, is 
more reprehenſible than a 4oth January ſermon. 
at the Abbey or St. Margarets. As to Mr. Burke's 
favourite 
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favourite notion, that there are extraordinary 
queſtions of State which ought not to be agitated 
by common minds, I mult acknowledge, that 
J am not acquainted with any © line of de- 
marcation,” or ſtandard of intelle&, by which 
men can be juſtly precluded from agitating any 
queſtion they think proper ; and certainly men of 
common minds will naturally expect to derive in- 
formation and improvement from ſuch diſcuſſion. 
But it is the misfortune of the preſent age, as we 
are told by Mr. Burke, that every thing is made 
the ſubject of diſcuſſion. And if men of common 
minds would but conſent to ſave themſelves all this 
trouble of inveſtigation, and ſuffer men of uncom- 
mon minds, like Mr. Burke, to tell them what 
they are to believe, I, tor one, have no doubt but 
that © the dignity of thinking of the 14th cen- 
tury,” would very ſpeedily be reſtored amongſt 
us. But, alas! the glory of Europe is extin- 
guiſhed for ever. Never, never more will men be 
elevated to that enviable ſtate of proud and blind 
ſubmiſſion, in which, with a generous and gallant 
courteſy, they renounced all pretenſion to ſee with 
their own eyes, to hear with their own ears, or to 
judge with their own underſtandings ! 

Mr. Burke's indignation riſes very high againſt 
Dr. Price, for aſſerting that the King is no more 
than the firſt ſervant of the public, created by it, 
and reſponſible to it. But, is it the will of the 
community, or 1s it his own will, that a King 1s 
bound to execute ? If the public will, then in the 
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cleareſt and moſt intelligible ſenſe of the term, ha 
is the ſervant of the public, however elevated his 
commiſſion, or whatever ſtreſs Mr. Burke may 
chooſe to lay on the profane titles of Sovereign 
Lord and Sacred Majeſty, by which, in the lan- 
guage of feudal barbariſm, he is ſometimes diſtin- 
guiſhed. Mr. Burke himſelf allows, that Kings 
are undoubtedly, 1n one ſenſe, the fervants of the 
public, becauſe their power has no other rational 
end than that of the national advantage. But, 
what is diſloyalty and republicaniſm in Dr. Price, 
becomes, in Mr. Burke, © generous and manly 
ſentiment' “ ſenſibility of honour” “ dignified 
obedience !''—But farther, Kings are created by 
the people. This Mr. Burke will not admit, 
and ſeems rather of opinion, that they are of an 
eſſence increate, or that they created themſelves, 
or perhaps that they derive their origin and au- 
thority, like the Incas of Peru, from the ſun 
and the moon. In ſhort, he will admit any thing 
rather than that they are the political creation of 
the people. —Laſtly, Kings are reſponſible to the 
public. © It is falſe,” exclaims Mr. Burke; “our 
Conſtitution knows nothing of a Magiſtrate, like 
the Juſticia of Arragon, nor of any Court, legally 
ſettled, for ſubmitting the King to public reſponſi- 
bility.” But there is a Conſtitution, ignorant as 
Mr. Burke may be of its exiſtence, the authority 
.of which extends, not over England only, but the 
whole Globe—a Conſtitution founded on the baſis 
of eternal reaſon, which declares the ſafety of the 
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people to be the ſupreme law: Therefore, to tran- 
fcribe the ever-memorable words of Sir William 
Blackſtone, © Though the oppreſſions of the ſove- 
reign power mult neceſſarily be out of the reach 
of any ſtated rule, or expreſs legal proviſion, it 
they ever unfortunately happen, the wiſdom of the 
times mult provide new remedies upon new emer- 
gencies. And when deſolation advances with gi- 
gantic ſtrides, mankind will not be reaſoned out ol 
the feelings of humanity ; nor will ſacrifice their 
Liberty, by a ſcrupulous adherence to thoſe political 
maxims which were at firſt eſtabliſhed to preſerve 
it.” The celebrated Hume alſo, who has often 
been ſtigmatized as a Tory, though the Toryiſm of 
Hume is, in my opinion, far preferable to the 
Whiggiſm of Burke, heſitates not to ſay, © That 
common ſenſe teaches us, that as government binds 
us to obedience only on account of its tendency 
to public utility, the duty of allegiance mult 
always, in extraordinary emergencies, yield to the 
primary and original obligation.” And he adds, 
that the oNLY queſtion among good reaſoners, reſ- 
pects the degree of neceſſity which can juſtify reſiſt- 
ance, and render it lawful or commendable. And 
though he conſiders, for juſt and weighty reaſons, 
which he enumerates, reſiſtance to be the laſt re- 
fuge in extreme and deſperate caſes, he advances, 
with his charaQteriſtic good ſenſe, two arguments 
in vindication of thoſe who have inculcated, with 
unremitted zeal, a theory ſo practically dangerous. 
The firſt is, the extravagant height to which their 
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antagoniſts have carried the doctrine of obedience, 
which, as he ſays, made it neceflary to inſiſt upon 
the exceptions, in order to defend the injured rights 
of truth and liberty. The ſecond, which he {tiles 
the better reaſon, ariſes from the very nature of our 
Conſtitution, which e/ablifbes the irreſponſibility 
of the Monarch, becauſe of the impoſſibility of 
providing a ſuperior power, in the ordinary courſe 
of law, to chaſtiſe the exorbitances of the ſovereign 
power. But as a right without a remedy would 
be an abſurdity, the remedy in this caſe is, as he 
tells us, the extraordinary one of reſiſtance, when 
the Conſtitution can be no otherwiſe defended. 
Reſiſtance, therefore, is a doctrine conſonant to 
the ſpirit of the Conſtitution ; and in a free coun- 
try, which has, at the ſame time, limited the So- 
vereign by law, and placed him, in his own per- 
ſon, beyond the reach of the law; it ought never, 
as the whole ſcope of his judicious and animated 
reaſoning implies, to be forgotten, or loſt ſight of, 
and certainly much leſs to be artfully diſguiſed, 
or ſtudiouſly concealed “. So far, indeed, is Dr. 
Price from advancing any doctrines new or ſtrange 
on the ſubject of Government, that we find the 
venerable Hooker inculcating the ſame radical ſen- 
timents two hundred years before him. © Go- 
vernment was originally ordained,” ſays that juſtly 
admired Writer, by mutual agreement amongſt 
men yielding themſelves ſubject thereunto ; that 
unto whom they GRANTED authority to rule and 
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govern, by them the peace, tranquillity, and 
happy eſtate of the reſt might be procured. And 
the public power of every ſociety, being above 
every ſoul contained in the ſame ſociety, muſt be 
obeyed, UNLEss there be reaſon ſhewed, which 
may neceſlarily enforce, that the law of Reaſon, 
or of Gop, doth enjoin the contrary. For men 
always knew, that where force and injury was 
offered, they might be defenders of themſelves. 
Laws THEY ARE NOT, WHICH PUBLIC APPROBA- 
TION HATH NOT MADE $0; and for any Prince 
or Potentate, of what kind ſo ever upon earth, to 
exercile the power of making laws of himſelf, is 
no better than mere tyranny.” And he elſewhere 
tells us, That, to live by one man's will, became 
the cauſe of all mens miſery.” How does this 
differ, except as Lemma and Corollary differ, 
from the aſſertion of Dr. Price, That a King of 
England is almoſt the only lawful monarch upon 
earth, becauſe almoſt the only one who governs 
by the choice or conſent of the people ? Hooker, 
no leſs than Price, ſaw with indignation the ſacred 
Rights of man flagrantly violated, and trampled 
upon, by the arbitrary domination of princes ; and 
Mr. Burke might affirm of the former, as truly as 
of the latter, That he proclaims uſurpers by 
circles of longitude and latitude over the whole 
globe.“ Happily the reputation of Hooker, now 
conſecrated by time, riſes far above the reach of 
Mr. Burke's malevolence. But had that great 
man publiſhed his immortal work in the preſent 
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day, he would have been doubtleſs inſulted, in 
the language of ineffable pride and ſcorn, as“ a 
political theologian, ,or theological politician, 
equally ignorant of the character he left, and of 
that he aſſumed.” But it Kings, who did not owe 
their crown to the choice of their people, nor 
founded their right to govern on the public ap- 
probation, “ had no title to make laws ;” What, 
exclaims Mr. Burke in great conſternation, will 
become of the Statute de tallagia non concedendo 
—of the Petition of right—ot the act of Habeas 
Corpus Laws of ineſtimable value to our liberty? 
It is plain, that Mr. Burke, in his affright, forgets 
what in his calmer moments he readily concedes 
—that government is founded upon utility; being, 
as he ſomewhere expreſſes it, a contrivance of 
human wiſdom to provide for human wants. That 
regard to general utility, therefore, from which 
government firſt originated, creates alſo a civil 
obligation of obedience to eſtabhſhed govern- 
ments, by which this end is in any degree attain- 
ed, though conſtructed on principles manifeſtly 
unjuſt and unlawful, if reſiſtance offers no pro- 
bable or reaſonable proſpect of advantage or re- 
dreſs. And if a free government be afterwards 
eſtabliſhed, the laws of the former government, 
which remain unrepealed, are virtually and ſub- 
ſtantially confirmed. So that if the throne of 
England had been “ ſtained with the blot of a 
continual uſurpation previous to the Revolution,“ 
the laws which he enumerates would now reſt 
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preciſely. upon the ſame foundation of authority 
with the laws ſubſequently enacted—a my/tery of 
government this, perfectly intelligible to men of com- 
mon minds, and which, if it were not unfortunately 
too plain to be comprehended by the incompre- 
henſible genius of Mr. Burke, muſt certainly be a 
ſource of great conſolation to him. 

But, to be ſerious - How unhke, and how inex- 
preſſibly ſuperior appears the clear and manly ſenſe 
of Blackſtone, Hume, and Hooker, whom I have 
purpoſely quoted in preterence to leſs guarded and 
more popular writers, to the perplexed and gaudy 
ſophiſtry of Burke! from whoſe work if any one 
can extract a juſt and rational, or indeed any in- 
telligible theory of government, erit mihi magnus 
Apollo. Evidently poſſeſſing no clear or diſtinct 
ideas upon the ſubject, he is alternately engaged 
in defending and oppoſing the ſame radical poſi- 
tions, „One foot on ſea, and one on land- to 
one thing conſtant never.” His feelings, however, 
are much more caſily developed than his princi- 
ples; and that delicate ſenſibility with which he 
ſympathizes in the ſuZeriags of the great - extend- 
ing itſelf even to “ the killing languor and over- 
laboured laſſitude” of thoſe whoſe ſole and dire 
misfortune it is to have nothing to do—is every- 
where contraſted by a proud and ſtately apa- 
thy for the miſeries of the people, or, as Mr. 
Burke rather chuſes to ſtile them, © the fwiniſh 
multitude.” 
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Upon the whole, this book of Mr. Burke ex- 
hibits a ſtriking illuſtration of the obſervation of 
Selden, that “ no man is the wiſer for his learn- 
ing,” or, as he might have added, for his wit, or 
his eloquence : for a performance ſo weak, ſo in- 
coherent, ſo deſtitute of argument and informa- 
tion, written ſo much at random, and at the ſame 
time in a ſtile ſo peculiarly inſolent, I believe the 
Engliſh language affords no example of. Firſt, 
your logic, and then your rhetoric,” ſays the cele- 
brated Writer juſt now quoted; but this is the 
performance of a mere rhetorician, who fancies 
that a pompous flow of words, and a gorgeous 
glare of imagery, render all attention to ſenſe 
and conſiſtency needleſs. It is a book dangerouſly 
calculated to ſoothe the pride, to dazzle the 
imagination, and to inflame the ambition of Kings 
—it has a tendency to repreſs, or rather to extin- 
guiſh, every generous emotion of the ſoul, and to 
plunge us again into the chaos of Gothic ignorance 
and darkneſs. Amongſt all his bold aſſertions, 
What is it that Mr. Burke has proved? or 
rather, what is it that he has even attempted to 
prove? He has affirmed, that France was, previ- 
ous to the Revolution, in poſſeſſion of a good Con- 
ſtitution : But, inſtead of developing with political 
or philoſophical accuracy, the principles of this Con- 
{titution, and the beneficial eflects of thoſe prin- 
ciples as they operated upon the community at 
large—he talks only of“ her fame in war; of the 
flouriſhing ſtate of thoſe arts which beautily and 
poliſh lite ; of her able ſtateſmen, of her profound 
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lawyers and theologians; her philoſophers, her 
critics, her hiſtorians and antiquaries ; her poets, 
and her orators, ſacred and profane :**—not in 
the leaſt recollecting, that when he had another 
purpoſe for the moment to ſerve, he had himſelf 
ſtigmatized this government as “ a RELENTLESS 
DzsroTIoM—a deſpotiſm indeed proudly arrayed in 
manners, gallantry, ſplendour, magnificence, and 
even covered over with the impoſing robes of ſcience 
and literature.” He has alſo afſirmed, that the pre- 
{ent Conſtitution is © a ſenſeleſs and barbarous Con- 
{titution—a Conſtitution ſubverſive of the public 
order, dignity, and happineſs.“ Of this Conſtitution, 
—the reſult of an ardent and enlightened patriotiſm 
—not merely his inveterate prejudices, but his 
groſs ignorance of facts, evidently and totally dif- 
qualify him from forming any judgment. He 
has afhrmed, that a radical and permanent reform 
might have been eftected in the State, without 
tumult or bloodſhed. But it is certain, that if the 
anticnt mode of voting by orders had been adopted 
by the Aftembly, the Tiers Etat, or the repreſen- 
tatives of the people, would have been degraded 
into mere cyphers—that the buſineſs of reform 
mult have been entirely left to the Crown, acting 
in concert with the Nobles and Clergy ; and who, 
heſides Mr. Burke, would deem it expedient or ad- 
viſeable to leave the oppreſſion to be deſtroyed by the 
oppreſſors? The conjunction of the three Orders, fo 
oppoſite to the views of the ariſtocratic faction, was 
ſucceeded by the moſt alarming meaſures on the 
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collected, all mention of which is omitted by Mr. 
Burke, as acircumſtance poſſibly too triſling to notice; 
and the National Aſſembly was menaced with inſtant 
deſtruction; In theſe circumſtances, the inſurrec- 
tion of July was not, as Mr. Burke ſtiles it, “an 
abominable ſedition ;'” but a great and glorious 
effort of the people, in defence of themſelves, and 
their repreſentatives. And if they had failed in 
their heroic attempt upon the Baſtille, the Na- 
tional Aſſembly would doubtleſs ſoon have found 
themſelves in a ſtate of perfect, though not very 
enviable ſecurity within its walls. This inſurrec- 
tion, however ſhort its duration, was really and 
properly a civil war—nor did the danger of a 
counter-revolution ceaſe, till the perſon of the Mo- 
narch was by another daring exertion of irregular, 
though ſalutary violence, ſubjected to thoſe ſevere 
reſtraints which cannot even now be with perfect 
ſafety removed. Laſtly, Mr. Burke has affirmed, 
that it is no leſs than high treaſon to maintain 
that the people have an inherent right to chuſe 
their own governors, to depoſe them for miſcon- 
duct, and to frame new governments, in caſe of 
the incompetency or delinquency of the former 
governments, for themſelves. Conſequently, the 
two Houſes of Parliament, and all the people of 
England, were guilty of high treaſon, in depoling 
King James, and in placing King William on the 
throne z and the throne of England, ſince the Re- 
volution, has been © ſtained with the blot of one 
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In this new ſpecies of Gothic romance, are in- 
deed interſperſed many very old and ſage re- 
flections on the evil and danger of innovation 
as ſuch, whether civil, political, or religious. 
To avoid the evils of inconſtancy and verſati- 
lity, ten thouſand times worſe than thoſe of ob- 
ſtinacy and the blindeſt prejudice—evils by which 
the whole chain and continuity of the common- 
wealth would be broken, and no part of life would 
retain its acquiſitions ;** or, in other words, to 
guard againſt evils exifting only in a diſtempered 
imagination, and to fortify thoſe blind and obſtinate 
prejudices which are actually prevalent, We 
have, as Mr. Burke is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf, 
conſecrated the State, that no man ſhould look into 
defects or corruptions but with due caution—that 
he ſhould approach them with pious awe, and 
trembling lolicitude.” For my own part, poſſeſſ- 
ing unfortunately only“ a common mind,” and 
viewing things conſequently only in a common 
way, I have, I confeſs, not accuſtomed myſelf to 
regard acknowledged defects and corruptions of 
any kind, with that holy reverence which Mr. 
Burke recommends. And notwithſtanding the 
general excellence of that conſtitution of Govern- 
ment which was eſtabliſhed at the zra of the Re- 
yolution, it appears to me, that various political 
corruptions and detects ſtill exiſt, mach more cal- 
culated to excite indignatton than pious awe. 
Such, for inſtance, is that over-ruling influence of 
the Crown, which has now ariſen to ſuch an 
alarming height of preſumption, as openly to claim 
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the uninformed, unlimited, unfailing confidence 
of Parliament, in the rectitude of all its tranſac- 
actions, as its conſtitutional right.—Such alſo is 
that radical defect in the ſyſtem of Parliamentary 
repreſentation, which ſo materially detracts from 
its dignity and authority, as to embolden the 
Miniſters of the Crown to inſult the Legiſlature by 
this daring language, without riſquing the puniſh- 
ment que to their temerity. In other, and better 
times, the perpetuation of a formidable ſtanding 
army in time of peace was accounted an evil; to 
which may be added, the exiſtence of a ſecond 
army of placemen and penſioners, ſcarcely leſs 
numerous, and maintained at the public expence in 
luxurious idleneſs; while the commonalty of the 
realm are groaning under the oppreſſion of a 
grievous and almoſt intolerable load of taxes, im- 
poſed for the ſupport of an enormous peace-eſta- 
bliſhment, and the payment of the intereſt of an 
incredible public debt, contracted by folly the moſt 
egregious, to gratify ambition the moſt pernicious, 
Thele are amongſt the evils which Mr. Burke 
thinks we ought to approach with pious awe and 
trembling ſolicitude; and of theſe defects and cor- 
ruptions if the Nation ſhould demand a radical re- 
form, which, in my opinion, would be the beſt mode 
of conſecrating the State, Mr. Burke would turn pale 
with apprehenſion, * leſt the commonwealth itſelf 
ſhould in a few generations crumble away, be diſ- 
connected into the duſt and powder of indivi- 
duality, and at length diſperſed to all the winds 
of Heaven.” Ever the obſequious and devoted 
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admirer of antiquity, Mr. Burke even deems 1t 4 
ſubject of triumphant boaſt, that little or noAlteras 
tion has been made ſince the 14th or I 5th cen- 
tury, in our old Monkyh inſtitutions, and Gothic 
modes of education —“ adhering,” ſays he, *in 
this particular, as in all things elſe, to our old 
ſettled maxim, not entirely, or at once to depart 
from antiquity.” It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that 
when any propoſition apparently conducive to the 
public improvement is advanced, that Mr. Burke 
thinks it the part of wiſdom to take four or five 
hundred years to con/ider about it.“ We thought,” 
ſays he, © theſe old inſtitutions capable of receiving 
and meliorating, and above all, of preſerving the 
acceſſions of ſcience and literature, as the order of 
Providence ſhould ſucceſſively produce them.“ 
This being the caſe, therefore, and theſe old in- 
ſtitutions being found © capable of meliorating the 
acceſſions of ſcience produced by the order of Pro- 
vidence ;” it was very properly and wiſely judged, 
according to Mr. Burke, to leave, in return, the 
order of Providence to meliorate the defects of the 
old inſtitutions. After all this aſtoniſhing diſplay of 
wiſdom, a man of common underſtanding will proba- 
bly be {till inclined to aſk, © Is every idea of re- 
formation or improvement, then, chimerical and 
abſurd, becauſe innovation is, or may be attended 
with hazard?“ - Undoubtedly it is the part of 
true policy to inveſtigate and diſcriminate ; to ob- 
ſerve the ſigns of the times, and to attempt only 
what is feaſible as well as beneficial. — That in 


France nothing has been attempted but what was 
| feaſible. 
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feaſible, the ſucceſs of the attempt plainly demon- 
ſtrates ; and the people by whom and for whom 
this change was wrought, are perfectly ſatisfied 
that it will prove highly beneficial. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, therefore, for a man to ſeat himſelf 
in the chair of wiſdom, in order to read a tedious 
and pompous lecture, filled with trite and com- 
mon- place maxims of policy and prudence, which 
no one is inclined to diſpute, or, in the language of 
phakeſpeare, * to expoſtulate 


« What Majeſty ſhould be, what duty 1s, 
Why day is day, uight night, or time is time, 
Were nothing but to waite night, day, and time.” 


Elate, however, with the idea of being a Statef- 
man born and bred, Mr. Burke reproaches the 
French nation for calling in the aid of philoſophy 
in framing their new plan of Government; and 
of philoſophers in general, he ſpeaks upon every 
occaſion with the moſt ſovereign contempt and 
diſdain—ſeriouſly referring us for a true idea of 
their character, and eſtimate of their merits, to 
Swift's whimſical romance of Laputa. But were 
not Locke, Hume, MonTrsQulev, and FRANK- 
1.1wv, philoſophers? And if ſuch men as theſe are 
not to be conſulted, from whom are the vulgar 
race of mortals to expect aſſiſtance and illumina- 
tion in cafes of doubt and difficulty? Not ſurely 
from proud, poſitive, and paſſionate dogmatiſts, the 
avowed enemies of diſcuthon, who ſigh for the re- 
turn of the antient times of chivalry, that golden age 
ot ariſtocracy, and who are to blindly and obſtin- 
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ately attached to old prejudices, that they even 
profeſs to cheriſh them becauſe they are preju- 
dices. Beſides, Mr. Burke ſhould confider, be- 
fore he vents his rage againſt philoſophy, that it 
might have pleaſed Heaven to have made him a 
philoſopher ; though ſo clear does his character 
now ſtand from any ſuſpicion of this nature, that, 
to adopt the words of Mr. Locke, in ſpeaking of 
Sir Robert Filmer, “ If any one will be at the 
pains to ſtrip his diſcourſe of the flouriſh of doubt- 
ful expreſſions, and endeavour, to reduce his 
words to direct, poſitive, intelligible propoſitions, 
and then compare them with one auother, he will 
be quickly ſatisfied there was never ſo much glib 
nonſenſe put together in well-ſounding Engliſh.”* , 
Upon a calm review, however, of Mr. Burke's 
extravagancies, indignation gradually ſubſides 
into contempt ; and I conclude this ſeries of 
remarks with what I conceive to be the belt apo- 
logy Candour itfelf can offer for the recent con- 
duct of this hot and heady old Leak of the politi- 
cal drama“ [is the infirmity of his age—yet 
he hath ever but ſlenderly known himſelf; the 
beſt and foundeſt of his time hath been but raſh— 
then muſt we look from his age to receive, not 
alone the imperfections of. long-engrafted condi. 
tion, but, there-withal, the unruly waywardneſs 
and inconſtant ſtarts that infirm and choleric years 
bring with them.” 


